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Interview With the President 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
With Editors and News Directors. 
December 1, 1978 


THE PresiDENT. Hi, everybody. Well, first 
of all, let me say that it’s a pleasure to 
have you at the White House. This is our 
35th meeting, I understand from my 
briefing this morning, with editors and 
other news executives from around the 
country. And it’s always a pleasure for us 
to have a chance to answer your questions, 
primarily, and let you know what our cur- 
rent problems are, some of which have 
been chronic problems and, I guess, op- 
portunities for service. 

I think for just 2 or 3 minutes, I might 
outline where we stand on a few major 
issues, and then spend what time we have 
available answering your questions. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


In domestic affairs, our primary con- 
cern at this phase of the year is to prepare 
the budget for fiscal year 1980, which will 
commence the Ist of October, next year. 
It is a very difficult and unpleasant ex- 
perience to prepare a budget that’s going 
to be as stringent as the one for the up- 
coming fiscal year. 


I meet, ordinarily, with the Office of 
Management and Budget, after they get 
all their recommendations in. I give them 
tentative and general guidelines for the 
allocation of funds, and then each head 
of an agency or Secretary of the Cabinet 
has a right to appeal to me if they think 
that I and OMB have made an improper 
judgment in the total amount of money 
available to that agency or the allocation 
priorities. 

The zero-base budgeting technique has 
helped tremendously to arrange expendi- 
tures in a proper order of priority and to 
incorporate in the same assessment both 
longstanding commitments for programs 
and new or innovative programs to be 
proposed. 

So, that’s my primary domestic respon- 
sibility at this moment. 

In foreign affairs, we are continuing 
our effort to bring about a resolution of 
the SALT negotiations, pursuing our con- 
ventional arms talks with the Soviet 
Union, trying to reduce the distribution 
of conventional arms throughout the 
world, as a matter of fact. We still hope 
that without much delay, we can meet at 
the top level between ourselves and the 
Soviets to sign a SALT II treaty. 

I met yesterday with Foreign Minister 
Pik Botha, from South Africa, to encour- 
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age him to move expeditiously in the con- 
summation of U.N. Resolution 435, which 
would grant independence to Namibia, 
following free and democratic elections to 
be supervised by the United Nations. He’s 
now going back to get further instructions 
from Prime Minister—who also happens 
to be named Botha, as you know. 

This afternoon I’ll be meeting with the 
Prime Minister of Egypt, Mr. Kahlil, who 
is bringing to me a personal message from 
President Sadat. And following that meet- 
ing, we will decide how to persist most 
effectively in the conclusion of a peace 
treaty between Egypt and Israel. 

As I said in my press conference yester- 
day, I’ve been discouraged and disap- 
pointed at the slow progress following the 
Camp David accords in bringing to final- 
ity a treaty text, with all the ancillary 
documents that go with it. But we will be 
persistent in this effort, tenacious. And the 
one bright spot in the entire process is that 
I’m convinced that both the Egyptian and 
the Israeli people want peace between 
themselves. 

And we are operating under a handi- 
cap, because it’s very difficult to negotiate 
with leaders who are far distant from me. 
I can’t consult with them simultaneously 
on a given paragraph or phrase or issue. 
And unfortunately, to an increasing de- 
gree, the negotiations have taken place 
through the news media, which in effect 
makes any backing down on a statement 
made by a Foreign Minister or a nego- 
tiator or a Prime Minister or a President 
almost a matter of violation of national 
honor, rather than the quiet negotiation 
that we did impose at Camp David. 

Although discouraged, I’ve certainly 
not given up on the prospect for the peace 
treaty to be concluded. 

I think that there are other matters 
that I could go over with you, concerning 
China, negotiations on Philippines bases, 
trying to prevent bloodshed in Nicaragua, 
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and so forth. But I think that we might 
best spend our time with my answering 
your questions. And I am very delighted 
to have you here. 

John [John Pruitt, WXIA-TV, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.]—I’ll pull my rank and call ona 
Georgian first. [Laughter] 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


THE PRESIDENT. John, good to see you. 


QUESTIONS 
EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. Following up on the Middle East 
statement you made, what is your per- 
sonal reaction to President Sadat’s state- 
ment that he will not go to Oslo to accept 
the Nobel Peace Prize? Are you person- 
ally disappointed by that, and what im- 
plications does that have to the peace 
process? 

THE PReEsIDENT. I’m not surprised that 
President Sadat will not go to Oslo. I 
think had the peace treaty been signed 
prior to December 10, or whatever the 
date is, that he would have gone. He will 
send a representative to receive the prize 
for him. But I don’t think it has any par- 
ticular extra connotation, other than the 
obvious one, that to receive the peace 
prize for bringing about a treaty between 
Israel and Egypt, absent a conclusion of 
the treaty, he considers to be inappropri- 
ate. 

I don’t think it has any far-reaching 
connotations that further aggravate the 
already difficult situation. 

Q. Do you think the two can maybe get 
together again to resolve this? 

THE PRESIDENT. That’s always an ulti- 
mate possibility. I think they both see 
that there must be some substantive pros- 
pect of success before they get together 
again. We did not have that substantive 
prospect of success when they met at 
Camp David. But I think it was an abso- 
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lutely hopeless case before we decided to 
go to Camp David. I don’t think it’s in 
that degree of extremity now. 


MOOD OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 


Q. How do you assess the mood of the 
American people today, December 
1, 1978? 

Tue Presivent. I think the mood of 
the American people was most accurate- 
ly expressed publicly by the results of the 
elections this past month. I was pleased 
with the overall outcome of the elections. 
Democrats retain a strong majority, at 
least 60 percent majority in the House, 
the Senate, and among Governors. So, 
there is an overall approbation of the 
policies of our own party. 

I think there was an expression of cau- 
tion about the rampant inflation that 
people fear. My own sense is that the 
American people want us to be deter- 
mined and tenacious in controlling in- 
flation, reducing the rate of inflation over 
a period of time. I think they recognize 
the difficulty of it. It can be accomplished 
without a recession or depression, and at 
the same time that we meet our interna- 
tional and domestic needs, social pro- 
grams, defense responsibilities. 

There was and is, I think, an approval 
of our Nation’s policy in international af- 
fairs, the general sense that we’re doing 
the best we can, not only to provide peace 
for our own people—we’ve not had any 
American shed blood in combat in the 
last 2 years; maybe we can continue that; 
I certainly pray that we can—and the 
fact that we have raised the banner of 
human rights in a forceful and, I think, 
effective way; and the fac* that we are 
negotiating under difficult circumstances 
in places like Namibia, Rhodesia, Nic- 
aragua, the Mideast, Cyprus, in areas 
where our security is indirectly threat- 
ened, but where the peacefulness of other 
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people are more directly enhanced by our 


efforts. 

So, I think in general I feel a sense of 
fiscal responsibility combined with a 
brighter hope for the future. I don’t think 
the American people are concerned. I 
think they recognize, deeply within them, 
that our country is militarily, politically, 
and economically the strongest on Earth, 
and that we are likely to stay that way. 


MAYOR RICHARD G. HATCHER OF GARY 


Q. Mr. President, Jerry Mastey from 
WWCA [Radio] in Gary. It’s been an 
open secret for many years now in north- 
west Indiana that Mayor Richard 
Hatcher has been under almost constant 
investigation by the Internal Revenue 
Service and the FBI. And many times the 
mayor has claimed—— 

Tue PresivenT. So have I, by the way. 
I’ve been—|laughter. 

Q. ——-that he’s one of the most in- 
vestigated mayors in history. A two-part 
question—— 

Tue Preswent. I’m the most investi- 
gated President. [Laughter] But go ahead. 
Pll answer. 

Q. The first part of the question: As- 
suming you are aware of those comments, 
does the fact you offered the mayor a job 
in your administration in April of this 
year indicate those reports are without 
foundation? The second part: Will you at 
some point in the future offer the mayor 
another but not necessarily the same posi- 
tion in your administration? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I wasn’t being 
completely facetious when I pointed out 
that my income tax returns have been 
audited in depth every year at an enor- 
mous personal expense to me, like $30, 
$40,000, just—and the upshot of it has 
been that I’ve gotten a refund, not nearly 
so large as my cost, but a refund. Recently 
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all of my past reports on property tax 
evaluations have been assessed. And I 
think I’ve got to pay a net of about $750 
after all that effort. I don’t object to it. 

But the fact that an investigation is 
held of a political figure, a controversial 
and progressive mayor or a President, 
doesn’t mean that there is any substance 
to the allegations or any illegalities in- 
volved. Of course, we were familiar with 
the fact that investigations were being 
held concerning Mayor Hatcher at the 
time I offered him a top position in the 
White House, and I wish he had ac- 
cepted. I still have complete confidence in 
him. 

After careful consideration of that 
offer, he decided to stay in his present 
position. And I understood his reasons. 
There are no hard feelings about it. Since 
he already has assessed a very attractive 
position in the Government and rejected, 
I don’t have any plans to offer him an- 
other position any time soon. 

Q. So, the reports that have been cir- 
culating since he came into office in 1968 
you feel for the most part are without 
foundation? 

THE PrRESwENT. So far as I know. Ob- 
viously I have not conducted any investi- 
gation. But knowing that the investiga- 
tions were being conducted, I was willing 
to offer him a top position, which indi- 
cates my attitude. 


STATE LEGISLATURE SALARY INCREASES 


Q. Mr. President, Joe Fenley from Day- 
ton, Ohio. On Wednesday, the Ohio Sen- 
ate approved the 28-percent pay increase 
for the State legislature. The house has 
yet to vote on that measure. And one 
State senator who voted against it, who 
was elected to Congress in November, he’s 
already been threatened with being re- 
districted out of Congress by 1980. Would 
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you comment on that in relation to the 
kind of interjectories with your policy? 

Tue Present. It doesn’t help at all. 
[Laughter] My own longstanding belief is 
that Congress Members and legislative 
members should not raise their own salar- 
ies during current terms of office; that any 
time a salary increase is voted by public 
officials after they have been elected, it 
ought to be delayed in its effective date 
until after the next election. 

Obviously, to increase legislative salar- 
ies in Ohio or Illinois or anywhere else by 
25 or 30 percent, when we are really try- 
ing to hold down wage increases to a 7- 
percent level, works counter to the best 
interest of our Nation in controlling in- 
flation. I say that with the full realization 
that that’s an autonomous body and that 
I don’t have any control over it. 


But I would hope that legislators 
around the country would join in with us 
in exercising restraint during these times 
when inflation ought to be in the forefront 
and when elected officials ought to set an 
example. 

ENERGY PROGRAMS 


Q. I'd like to ask two questions about 
energy. What are your plans for Phase II 
after the present congressional bill takes 
effect, and how do you plan to deal with 
the inflationary effects of energy imports 
increasing and doubling to a hundred bil- 
lion dollars in costs by 1985? 


Tue PresipeENntT. Well, we'll continue 
to try to implement fully the energy pro- 
posal I put to the Congress in April of 
1977, which would have resulted in about 
a 44 million barrel-per-day savings. The 
bills that were passed, we estimate they’ll 
save about 2.6 million barrels a day, about 
60 percent success. 

In the so-called Phase II effort, there 
are many facets involved. One is a suc- 
cessful administration of the very compli- 
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cated and detailed and far-reaching five 
bills that I signed into law earlier this 
year; to take that law and then to imple- 
ment it is a very major consideration. 

Also, in the preparation of the 1980 fis- 
cal year budget and subsequent budgets, 
that Phase II implementation of energy 
savings must be consummated, both in the 
allocation of tax benefits for those who 
shift to more plentiful supplies of fuel, 
encouragement of conservation, and the 
great increase in allocation of basic re- 
search and development funds for solar 
energy and other alternate, more perma- 
nent supplies of energy. 

As far as the inflationary impact of im- 
ported oil, I would say the overriding in- 
terest that we had in consummating the 
energy policy is to reduce dependence on 
imported oil below what it would have 
been had there been no energy policy ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

We, at the same time, are trying to hold 
down the inclination of the OPEC na- 
tions to increase the price of oil that we 
do have to purchase, whatever the level 
of imports might be. Secretary Blumen- 
thal has just returned from a fairly exten- 
sive trip to the Mideast to try to convince 
them in an open and clear and fair and 
objective way about the benefits to be de- 
rived among the OPEC nations for stable 
economic circumstances around the 
world. 

We are trying to do our part by con- 
trolling inflation in our own country and 
by stabilizing the value of the dollar. 
Since the Ist of November, I think was 
the date, when I approved a new pro- 
gram to strengthen the American dollar, 
its value has increased about 12 percent, I 
think, with respect to the deutsche mark, 
German deutsche mark, and about the 
same amount with respect to the Swiss 
franc and the Japanese yen. This is some- 
thing we’ve done on our own behalf. 
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But I think that to the extent that the 
OPEC nations realize that an increase in 
the price of oil to an inordinate degree 
would be counterproductive, it would 
help to hold down inflationary pressures 
in the future. 

So, to implement and administer the 
existing laws that have just been passed, 
major tasks; through budgetary decisions 
on the allocation of funds for research, 
development, and shifting toward new 
energy supplies, a second thing; to reduce 
imports as much as we can in present and 
future years; and to hold down the price 
of oil that is imported—those are the four 
basic thrusts that we are pursuing. 


STEEL IMPORTS 


Q. Following up, regarding imports— 
Jim Blount from Hamilton, Ohio— 
Armco Steel is located in my area. Of 
course, speaking of imports, they report 
this week of foreign import of steel con- 
tinuing to increase—I think it was 16 per- 
cent rate over the last year. I would be 
interested in your comments if the ad- 
ministration is planning any more action 
on the trigger price mechanism in order 
to try to hold that down. 

Tue Present. I think the trigger 
price mechanism has only been in effect 
since May of this year. And so far we’ve 
been pleased with the results. The basic 
modification of that program, I think, 
would be inappropriate so soon. We don’t 
have any plans to do it. We are constantly 
assessing, however, the trigger price itself, 
as we look at inflation here and in other 
countries, look at the price of producing 
oil in Japan, which is the base nation that 
we observe, and also as we assess the im- 
port levels from different countries. 

The last figures that I’ve actually seen 
officially were that Japanese exports to us 
had been reduced substantially since the 
trigger price mechanism was imple- 
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mented. I did see some reports in the news 
media recently that total imports had in- 
creased somewhat. 

I don’t have any present plans to mod- 
ify the program at all. But we'll be con- 
stantly assessing it to see if that’s required 
action in the future. 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Eldora Nuzum 
from Elkins. 

Tue Presipent. I recognize you. 

Q. We’re so happy you came to the 
Forest Festival. 

THE PRESIDENT. So am I. 

Q. I think you need to get out with 
the American people more often. The 
President walked 2 miles in the Forest 
Festival parade, and everybody loved it. 
They felt like they were getting to know 
you. 

Now my question. I know you're cut- 
ting back on spending the next year, but 
the Appalachian Regional Commission 
Act has built new roads in West Virginia, 
schools and hospitals. We feel that this is 
an investment, and it’s very important to 
our people in 13 States. Are you planning 
on cutting back in this direction? 

THE PRESIDENT. I can’t answer that 
question yet. I might say that I was chair- 
man of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission while I was Governor of Georgia, 
and I’m familiar to that extent with its 
function and with its superb improve- 
ments that it has made in the whole re- 
gion, 13 States. 

Also, [Senator] Jennings Randolph 
keeps this question constantly before my 
eyes. I just talked to Jennings a few min- 
utes ago, by the way, to tell him that we 
were praying for his wife, who’s having 
an operation today. 
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But I can’t answer your question about 
a specific level of funding for the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission or other 
items. 

I’ve just about completed all of my pre- 
liminary budget sessions on domestic and 
foreign affairs. I’ll have my last one this 
afternoon and Monday on Defense De- 
partment issues. But all I can say is to re- 
peat what I said vesterday at the press 
conference: that I’li be ultimately respon- 
sible to the American people, that when 
the budget is revealed to the Congress and 
to the public, that it is fair and well bal- 
anced, and that we meet our domestic and 
defense and foreign needs, and that the 
restraints are applied equitably among all 
our people. 

But I can’t give you an answer yet on 
exactly how the Appalachian Regional 
Commission will be treated; just that it'll 
be treated fairly. And if the Congress, of 
course, disagrees and can improve the 
budget or modify it, based on primarily 
later revelations of inflationary trends and 
needs, then, of course, I would have to ac- 
commodate those changes. 

But that’s the best answer I can give 
you, which is not a very good answer. 


GOVERNOR AND LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 
OF FLORIDA 


Q. Mr. President, Bob Jordan from 
Orlando, Florida. We understand that 
sometime ago you were interested in 
bringing Reubin Askew into your admin- 
istration, our outgoing Governor. We’ve 
since learned that he is going into interna- 
tional law. But there’s now talk that Lieu- 
tenant Governor Williams might find a 
place in the Agriculture Department. 
Have you given up on bringing Reubin 
Askew to Washington, and are you inter- 
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ested in bringing Jim Williams to Wash- 
ington? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, let me not com- 
ment on Jim Williams, because that’s one 
of the things that I would rather avoid, is 
speculating on who might get jobs when 
it’s all in the formative stage. 

When I was first elected President, I 
offered Reubin Askew almost any Cab- 
inet post that he would like. He’s one of 
the people that has my unbounded ad- 
miration. And he chose then to stay and 
fulfill his term in Florida as Governor. 
But I have called on him to do several 
major jobs since I’ve been President. 

One was to bring order out of chaos in 
the selection of top diplomatic officials. 
He has personally screened, along with a 
very fine committee that he and I chose 
together, every group of prospective am- 
bassadors, for instance. And I think we’ve 
got an admirable group now because of 
Reubin’s work. 


He will continue on as chairman of that 
committee. I asked him to do that re- 
cently, and he’s agreed to do that. Reubin 
has informed me that he does not want 
to leave Florida on a full-time basis any- 
time in the future. 

I might add parenthetically that I don’t 
contemplate any vacancies in my Cabinet 
in the future. I’m well satisfied with the 
entire group that I have now. 


DEFENSE SPENDING 


Q. Mr. President, I’m David Feingold 
of National Public Radio Station 
WOSU in Columbus, Ohio. I would like 
to ask a question. 

The administration has been directing 
a lot of talk both to the public and to 
Congress about the 3-percent increase in 
defense spending, the M-X cruise mis- 
siles, the civil defense plan. 
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Two questions: Is this a simultaneous 
campaign to both neutralize anti-SALT 
feelings in the Senate and also to create 
more bargaining chips in the SALT talks, 
themselves? 

Tue Preswent. No. Compared to a 
year ago, there’s a tenfold increase in the 
interest in the budget, itself. When I was 
preparing the budget for fiscal year 1979, 
I very seldom got a question from the 
news media about, “What are you going 
to propose next January to the Con- 
gress?” But now since we are in a pro- 
gram of fiscal restraint, trying to control 
inflation as one of our top priorities, and 
so forth, there’s a much more intense 
interest in the Appalachian Regional 
Commission and defense-level expendi- 
tures and others. 

This is the same process I went through 
last year, to decide what level of increase 
we should have in the Defense Depart- 
ment. As far as specific programs are 
concerned, the M-X missiles, or civil de- 
fense, it’s the same process as we had last 
year. 

I have felt for a good while that our 
civil defense effort should be reassessed. 
We have primarily observed the Soviets’ 
interest in civil defense, the massive evac- 
uation of their major cities, including 
Moscow. This causes some concern, that 
if we should have a seriously deteriorating 
relationship with the Soviet Union, so 
that even the prospect of war was extant, 
that both sides would want to prepare 
themselves to minimize deaths in case a 
war should occur. I think this is obvious- 
ly a very unlikely prospect. But our capa- 
bility in transportation is certainly equal 
to or superior to that of the Soviet 
Union. 


And the fact that we are assessing how 
we would go about partial evacuation 
of our major cities if war became possibly 
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imminent is, I think, not a radical thing. 
It’s not designed for propaganda pur- 
poses. It’s not designed to influence the 
Soviets, or to influence the Congress to 
approve SALT. It’s just a routine mat- 
ter that is being pursued by me. 

I’ve not made any decisions on it. I’ve 
never discussed with anyone funding lev- 
éls, in spite of some contrary reports in 
the press and so forth. 

So, these are basically routine mat- 
ters—the level of defense spending; what 
kind of strategic weapons we should con- 
struct in the future; whether they should 
be primarily cruise missiles, primarily new 
airplanes, primarily the M-X; whether we 
should have a multiple aim point type 
system. It’s a routine matter. They’re just 
highly publicized now. But they are not 
designed for any sort of subterfuge. 


STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 


Q. Is Dr. Brzezinski becoming more in- 


volved in the SALT talks, and how close 
to signing are you? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, Dr. Brzezinski 
couldn’t possibly be any more closely in- 
volved in the SALT talks than he has 
been from the very first day we com- 
menced them. Any decision made con- 
cerning the SALT negotiating position, 
whether it was a major position 20 
months ago or now, or in minor modifica- 
tion in the text of the language, is very 
carefully considered by Dr. Brzezinski, by 
Harold Brown, by Secretary Vance, by 
Paul Warnke, and almost invariably by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves, or at 
least the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. And on occasion, I consult with 
some of the Members of the Congress, 
particularly those Members of the Senate 
who will ultimately have to ratify such 
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an agreement. But his position has been 
integral from the very beginning, still is, 
and hasn’t changed. 

We are much closer to a SALT agree- 
ment now than we were before. I think 
we are down to the last stages of negotia- 
tion. Our position and that of the Soviets 
is clear, and I think if the Soviets want a 
SALT agreement, the door is open to 
them to have one. 

What their attitude will be to actually 
concluding an agreement is something 
that’s unpredictable. But I don’t see any 
obstacle now to fairly expeditious passage 
of agreement on the SALT II treaty. 


ELECTION RESULTS IN MINNESOTA 


Q. Mr. President, Frank Wright from 
the Minneapolis Tribune. You men- 
tioned a few minutes ago that you were 
generally pleased with the election results. 
On the other side of that coin, have you 
and the Vice President had any post- 
mortems on what the two of you might 
have done to prevent the disaster in Min- 
nesota? 

THE PresipENT. We could have paid 
less attention to the polls that were pub- 
lished—{laughter|—in some of the news- 
papers that I won’t mention. [Laughter] 

I don’t know of anything else we could 
have done. The sharp division within the 
DFL [Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party] 
was obvious to the Vice President and to 
me. We tried, as best we could, to heal 
those divisions following the primary elec- 
tions, and were not able to. I, as you 
know, made one extra trip into Minne- 
sota the last weekend before the elections, 
hoping it would help to some degree. But 
I don’t know of anything else we could 
have done to help the candidates, the 
Democrats in the election. 
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I was disappointed with the outcome, 
but we'll work as well as we can with the 
new Senators and the new Governor on a 
bipartisan basis, particularly in matters 
that concern defense, national affairs. 
And I look forward to getting to know 
them better. And once the election’s over, 
as far as I’m concerned, I represent all 
the people, Democrats and Republicans. 
Just disappointed, don’t know anything 
else we could have done. We’ll work with 
the ones that the Minnesota people 
elected. 

I don’t have much time, and I would 
like very much if you don’t have any ob- 
jection, to get a photograph with each one 
of you individually. I might add that I 
don’t have time to answer additional 
questions as you come by. So, let’s just 
have a handshake, and you can introduce 
yourself, and we'll send you the photo- 
graph. 

I’ve enjoyed it. Thank you very much. 
NOTE: The interview began at 10 a.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. 


The transcript of the interview was released 
on December 2. 


Department of Agriculture 


Nomination of Dale E. Hathaway To Be Under 
Secretary for International and Commodity 


Programs. December 4, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Dale E. Hathaway to be 
Under Secretary of Agriculture for In- 
ternational and Commodity Programs, a 
new position. 

Hathaway is currently an Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, with primary re- 
sponsibility for international affairs and 
commodity programs. 
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Hathaway, 53, was director of the In- 
ternational Food Policy Research Insti- 
tute before his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture in March 1977. 
He has also served as a program adviser 
in agriculture for the Ford Foundation’s 
Asia and Pacific Program. 


United Nations Economic and 
Social Council 


Appointment of William J. Stibravy as U.S. 
Deputy Representative. December 4, 1978 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of William J. Stibravy, of New- 
ark, N.J., as Deputy Representative of the 
United States on the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

Stibravy, 62, is currently Minister- 
Counselor for Economic and Social Af- 
fairs at the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations. He is a former director of the 
Office of International Economic and So- 
cial Affairs at the State Department. 


William A. Steiger 


Statement on the Death of the Representative 
From Wisconsin. December 4, 1978 


The death this morning of Congress- 
man William Steiger deprives the Con- 
gress of a youthful but experienced leader. 

Congressman Steiger, the youngest 
Member of Congress when he was elected 
in 1966, quickly earned the respect of his 
colleagues. His energy, independence, and 
good humor will be sorely missed by the 
people of Wisconsin and by his colleagues. 

Rosalynn and I extend our deepest 
sympathies to Congressman Steiger’s wife 
and family on their loss. 
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Emergency Board To Investigate 
an Airline Industry Labor 
Dispute 


Appointment of One Member and Announce- 
ment of Extension of the Deadline for the 
Board’s Report. December 4, 1978 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of a new member of the Wien 
Air Alaska emergency board, and an ex- 
tension of the time the 
board must report on the dispute. 

The President appointed Laurence 
Seibel, a Washington attorney and labor 
dispute arbitrator, to replace John Gentry, 
who resigned frorn the board. Paul Guth- 
rie, already a member of the board, will 
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replace Gentry as Chairman. 

The deadline for the board’s report is 
extended from December 2, 1978, to Jan- 
uary 15, 1979. 


Airplane Crash in Alaska 


Statement on the Incident Involving Senator 
and Mrs. Ted Stevens of Alaska and Others. 
December 5, 1978 


Rosalynn and I were shocked to learn 
of the tragic plane crash in Alaska yester- 
day which claimed the lives of five people, 
including Mrs. Ted Stevens. We join the 
families of Senator Stevens and Tony 
Motley in praying for their quick recov- 
ery, and we extend to Senator Stevens’ 
family and the families of Richard Sykes, 
Richard Church, Joe Rudd, and Clarence 
Kramer our deepest sympathies for their 
loss. 
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Hubert H. Humphrey 
North-South Scholarship 
Program 


Remarks at a White House Meeting on the 
Program. December 5, 1978 


First of all, let me say that I and Sen- 
ator Muriel Humphrey, John Reinhardt, 
and others are very delighted to have you 
here this afternoon for what I believe is 
the initiation of a very precious and valu- 
able new program for our own country. 

It’s completely appropriate that the 
program should have been conceived and 
named because of and after Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey. He always exemplified 
what this program is supposed to accom- 
plish, that is, a deep belief in the human 
spirit, the value of human progress, hope 
in the face of at least partial discourage- 
ment and sometimes even despair, the 
breaking down of barriers that exist be- 
tween people because of difference in 
heritage or race or country of origin or 
formal opportunity of their families. 

Senator Humphrey also believed that 
the crucial element in the growth of a 
person was in education, formal educa- 
tion, of course, but the stretching of one’s 
mind and heart in every conceivable way. 
I think we all realize that to the limit of 
his great ability, he strove for better inter- 
national understanding, for peace, for the 
end of wars and the prevention of war. 

I believe that our country has a great 
deal to offer that has not yet been ac- 
cepted by people from other nations. I’ve 
said on many occasions that in years gone 
by I always dreaded seeing the United 
Nations General Assembly convene, be- 
cause our country was the target of every 
attack and the butt of every joke from 100 
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nations on Earth. And it was very embar- 
rassing to me and to all Americans who 
observed this annual affair. 

That has changed. I believe there’s a 
new willingness, in some cases eagerness 
for the leaders and the ordinary citizens 
of other nations now to not only learn 
more about the United States but also to 
have a closer political, social, cultural re- 
lationship with us. 

This is a fairly modest program, but it 
can have a profound impact. And I think 
it will help a great deal to alleviate the 
ignorance of other people toward us or 
about us. Senator Humphrey said that if 
freedom cannot live with ignorance, then 
between the two the choice is very clear. 
And we are trying to alleviate that, 
whether someone is highly educated but 
still doesn’t understand our country and, 
therefore, is ignorant about us, or because 
someone is deprived and very narrow in 
their opportunities and don’t know much 
about us. 

But I think this program will be an 
avenue toward a greatly magnified op- 
portunity for the enhancement of better 
relationships. It will mean a lot to a Pres- 
ident. We'll have about 250 highly mo- 
tivated, extremely competent, deserving 
young people coming from nations all 
over the Earth, particularly in the Third 
World, the developing nations, to our 
country at the graduate level, already be- 
ing well conversant, through formal ed- 
ucation and experience, with their own 
nations, to come here to learn about ours. 

As many of you undoubtedly know, 
the originator for the concept of the 
Peace Corps was Hubert Humphrey. And 
that was a program to send hundreds of 
young and old Americans to foreign 
countries to serve and to learn and to take 
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our culture there for examination in the 
personality of the Peace Corps volunteer. 

This is kind of a Peace Corps in re- 
verse; highly motivated, fortunate young 
people will come to our Nation to serve 
their countries, to help serve us, and to 
learn about us. And, of course, we in the 
process will learn about them. 

These scholarships will be eagerly 
sought. The competition will be high. The 
value to our country will be great, and 
if the program works well, the value to the 
students’ countries will be much greater. 

We want to make it work and work 
well. And when the first group comes to 
our Nation next year, John, I would like— 
although I haven’t talked to you about 
this—I would like to have them come by 
in a group and meet with me and to get 
some acquaintance not only with the 
President of the United States but with 
our Government, our Capital City for 
just a few hours or perhaps a day or two. 
And then I understand at the end of our 
program they will go to the Hubert 
Humphrey Institute in Minnesota to get 
an encapsulation of what they can do in 
political motivation when they return 
back home. 

This is not designed to do anything but 
serve others. And I think the relatively 
low costs will be greatly magnified. Rabbi 
Hillel said that one candle can light a 
thousand others and not diminish itself. 
And that’s what we hope to accomplish 
in this program; each focal point of high 
education, knowledge about our Nation, 
competence, leadership in the persons of 
the students involved will go back to their 
own nations and greatly expand their own 
influence and, directly and indirectly, the 
beneficial influence of our own country. 
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And in the process our Nation certain- 
ly will not be diminished in the process. 
Let me thank you, again, for being 
willing to come here. The program will 
be described to you in some detail later 
on. You’ll get a briefing on the East-West 
relationships and the North-South rela- 
tionships that presently exist between our 
country and others. You'll be able not 
only to learn about the embryonic pro- 
gram but also, hopefully, to give advice, 
counsel, and constructive criticisms. I 
think that as we evolve the final arrange- 
ments for the program, your voices will 
be very valuable to us all. Your institu- 
tions are great in themselves. I hope this 
program will add to their greatness. 
Thank you, again, for letting me par- 
ticipate. I know Hubert Humphrey, a 
great man, a great American, would be 
proud if he knew about what is going on 
today, and my belief is that he knows. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:16 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office Building. 
John E. Reinhardt is Director of the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency. 

For an announcement on the meeting and the 
scholarship program, see page 2038 of this 
volume. 


New York City, New York 


Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner for Former 
New York City Mayor Abraham Beame. 
December 5, 1978 


With me, Abe Beame stands very tall. 
[Laughter] 

Several people have asked me why I 
would leave the White House and come 
to New York this evening. As a matter of 
fact, Alfred Kahn was supposed to come. 
And he got his invitation, and he called 
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me and said, “Mr. President, I’ve just 
discovered that a meal and an opera 
ticket in New York is now up to $2,500. 
And I think this is one situation you ought 
to handle personally.” [Laughter] 

I’ve come because of my admiration 
and appreciation for Abe Beame. He 
joined in a unique circumstance that took 
place in New York City a couple of years 
ago, where great and profound decisions 
were made that benefited New York City 
and our country. The invitation to the 
Democratic National Convention to come 
here was one of those decisions, and the 
decision made by the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention after they got here was 
the other one. [Laughter] But I’m very 
proud of what you did for me. 

I had a chance to visit with Abe Beame 
many times, both during and after that 
convention session. When I was a rela- 
tively unknown candidate, whom no one 
had the temerity to support publicly, I 
had a warm reception from Abe Beame. 
And he was always willing to take a half 
hour or an hour with his top staff mem- 
bers, either at City Hall or in Gracie Man- 
sion, to sit down with me, just on the 
chance that I might have some influence 
in the future, to explain to me the most 
serious questions on his mind. He is the 
most unselfish political figure that I have 
ever known. Never once have I ever 
heard him even insinuate a request for 
anything that would benefit Abe Beame. 
It was always New York City alone. 

It was a very impressive performance, 
because he knew the dismal prospects at 
that time. He was frustrated when he 
turned his eyes and his heart and his hand 
to Washington. And I know that in those 
early days of the campaign, he not only 
talked to me but talked to other Demo- 
cratic candidates as well about how des- 
perately New York City needed a new 
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partnership, not only with Albany but 
with Washington as well. 

And then I was nominated, and then I 
was elected. And I think the first two 
visitors I had in Georgia were two des- 
perate-looking men. Mayor Abe Beame 
was one; Governor Hugh Carey was the 
other. They came to talk to me about the 
prospects for the future. I said, “What 
can I do for you?” And they said, “Mr. 
President-elect, we need two things. We 
need $1,685 million, and we need two bus 
tickets back to New York.” [Laughter] 
And I think after those trying and des- 
perate and lonely days, the progress has 
been great. 

I would like to pay tribute this evening, 
in closing, to a man whom I admire very 
much as a dedicated, sincere, competent, 
quiet, modest political leader who learned 
the intricacies of New York City’s af- 
fairs under some of the most trying pos- 
sible conditions. And when many people, 
even perhaps some of you sitting here, 
said “Bankruptcy is inevitable; we will 
never prevail,” Abe Beame was staunch 
and strong and courageous and great. 
He’s got a worthy successor, Ed Koch— 
and they worked in the transition in a very 
harmonious way—and a staunch sup- 
porter as well, as you know, in Hugh 
Carey, who’s formed a good partnership. 

We've still got a long way to go in mak- 
ing clear to the world and to the people 
here that New York City’s financial con- 
dition is permanently sound. But because 
of this unselfish and dedicated and mod- 
est man, great strides have already been 
made that form a basis for inevitable fu- 
ture success. 

So, ‘I’ve come here to pay my respects 
as President of the United States on be- 
half of the American people and as a 
personal friend and admirer to a great 
man, a good man, a dedicated and un- 
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selfish man, Abe Beame. It’s an honor for 
me to be here. 

Thank you. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 7:23 p.m. in 
the Grand Tier Dining Room at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Following the dinner, the President attended 
a Metropolitan Opera production of “Aida.” 
He then returned to Washington, D.C. 


Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights 


Remarks at a White House Meeting 
Commemorating the 30th Anniversary of the 
Declaration’s Signing. December 6, 1978 


What I have to say today is funda- 
mentally very simple. It’s something 
I’ve said many times, including my ac- 
ceptance speech when I was nominated 
as President and my inaugural speech 
when I became President. But it can- 
not be said too often or too firmly nor 
too strongly. 

As long as I am President, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will con- 
tinue throughout the world to enhance 
human rights. No force on Earth can 
separate us from that commitment. 

This week we commemorate the 30th 
anniversary of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. We rededicate 
ourselves—in the words of Eleanor 
Roosevelt, who was the chairperson of 
the Human Rights Commission—to the 
Universal Declaration as, and I quote 
from her, “a common standard of 
achievement for all peoples of all na- 
tions.” 

The Universal Declaration and the 
human rights conventions that derive 
from it do not describe the world as it 
is. But these documents are very im- 
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portant, nonetheless. They are a beacon, 
a guide to a future of personal security, 
political freedom, and social justice. 

For millions of people around the 
globe that beacon is still quite distant, 
a glimmer of light on a dark horizon of 
deprivation and repression. The reports 
of Amnesty International, the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists, the Inter- 
national League for Human Rights, and 
many other nongovernmental human 
rights organizations amply document 
the practices and conditions that destroy 
the lives and the spirit of countless hu- 
man beings. 

Political killings, tortures, arbitrary and 
prolonged detention without trial or 
without a charge, these are the cruel- 
est and the ugliest of human rights vio- 
lations. Of all human rights, the most 
basic is to be free of arbitrary violence, 
whether that violence comes from gov- 
ernment, from terrorists, from criminals, 
or from self-appointed messiahs operating 
under the cover of politics or religion. 

But governments—because of their 
power, which is so much greater than 
that of an individual—have a special 
responsibility. The first duty of a gov- 
ernment is to protect its own citizens, 
and when government itself becomes 
the perpetrator of arbitrary violence 
against its citizens, it undermines its own 
legitimacy. 

There are other violations of the body 
and the spirit which are especially de- 
structive of human life. Hunger, disease, 
poverty, are enemies of human potential 
which are as relentless as any repressive 
government. 

The American people want the actions 
of their government, our government, 
both to reduce human suffering and to 
increase human freedom. That’s why— 
with the help and encouragement of 
many of you in this room—TI have sought 
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to rekindle the beacon of human rights in 
American foreign policy. Over the last 2 
years we’ve tried to express these human 
concerns as our diplomats practice their 
craft and as our Nation fulfills its own in- 
ternational obligations. 

We will speak out when individual 
rights are violated in other lands. The 
Universal Declaration means that no na- 
tion can draw the cloak of sovereignty 
over torture, disappearances, officially 
sanctioned bigotry, or the destruction of 
freedom within its own borders. ‘The mes- 
sage that is being delivered by all our rep- 
resentatives abroad—whether they are 
from the Department of State or Com- 
merce or Agriculture or Defense or what- 
ever—is that the policies regarding hu- 
man rights count very much in the char- 
acter of our own relations with other in- 
dividual countries. 

In distributing the scarce resources of 
our foreign assistance programs, we will 
demonstrate that our deepest affinities 
are with nations which commit them- 
selves to a democratic path to develop- 
ment. Toward regimes which persist in 
wholesale violations of human rights, we 
will not hesitate to convey our outrage, 
nor will we pretend that our relations are 
unaffected. 

In the coming year, I hope that Con- 
gress will take a step that has been long 
overdue for a generation, the ratification 
of the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. As 
you know, the genocide convention was 
also adopted by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly 30 years ago this week, 1 
day before the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration. It was the world’s affirma- 
tion that the lesson of the Holocaust 
would never be forgotten, but unhappily, 
genocide is not peculiar to any one his- 
torical era. 

Eighty-three other nations have rati- 
fied the genocide convention. The United 
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States, despite the support of every Pres- 
ident since 1948, has not. In international 
meetings at the United Nations and else- 
where, when I meet with foreign leaders, 
we are often asked why. We do not have 
an acceptable answer. 

I urge the United States Senate to ob- 
serve this anniversary in the only appro- 
priate way, by ratifying the genocide con- 
vention at the earliest possible date. 

This action must be the first step to- 
ward the ratification of other human 
rights instruments, including those I 
signed a year ago. Many of the religious 
and human rights groups represented 
here have undertaken a campaign of 
public education on behalf of these cove- 
nants. I commend and appreciate your 
efforts. 

Refugees are the living, homeless cas- 
ualties of one very important failure on 
the part of the world to live by the prin- 
ciples of peace and human rights. To 
help these refugees is a simple human 
duty. As Americans, as a people made up 
largely of the descendants of refugees, we 
feel that duty with special keenness. 

Our country will do its utmost to ease 
the plight of stranded refugees from In- 
dochina and from Lebanon and of re- 
leased political prisoners from Cuba and 
from elsewhere. I hope that we will 
always stand ready to welcome more than 
our fair share of those who flee their 
homelands because of racial, religious, or 
political oppression. 

The effectiveness of our human rights 
policy is now an established fact. It 
has contributed to an atmosphere 
of change—sometimes disturbing—but 
which has encouraged progress in many 
ways and in many places. In some coun- 
tries, political prisoners have been re- 
leased by the hundreds, even thousands. 
In others, the brutality of repression has 
been lessened. In still others there’s a 
movement toward democratic _institu- 
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tions or the rule of law when these move- 
ments were not previously detectable. 

To those who doubt the wisdom of our 
dedication, I say this: Ask the victims. 
Ask the exiles. Ask the governments which 
continue to practice repression. Whether 
in Cambodia or Chile, in Uganda or 
South Africa, in Nicaragua or Ethiopia 
or the Soviet Union, governments know 
that we in the United States care. And 
not a single one of those who is actually 
taking risks or suffering for human rights 
has ever asked me to desist in our support 
of basic human rights. From the prisons, 
from the camps, from the enforced exiles, 
we receive one message: Speak up, per- 
severe, let the voice of freedom be heard. 

I’m very proud that our Nation stands 
for more than military might or political 
might. It stands for ideals that have their 
reflection in the aspirations of peasants 
in Latin America, workers in Eastern Eu- 
rope, students in Africa, and farmers in 
Asia. 

We do live in a difficult and compli- 
cated world, a world in which peace is 
literally a matter of survival. Our foreign 
policy must take this into account. Often, 
a choice that moves us toward one goal 
tends to move us further away from an- 
other goal. Seldom do circumstances per- 
mit me or you to take actions that are 
wholly satisfactory to everyone. 

But I want to stress again that human 
rights are not peripheral to the foreign 
policy of the United States. Our human 
rights policy is not a decoration. It is not 
something we’ve adopted to polish up our 
image abroad or to put a fresh coat of 
moral paint on the discredited policies of 
the past. Our pursuit of human rights is 
part of a broad effort to use our great 
power and our tremendous influence in 
the service of creating a better world, a 
world in which human beings can live in 
peace, in freedom, and with their basic 
needs adequately met. 
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Human rights is the soul of our foreign 
policy. And I say this with assurance, be- 
cause human rights is the soul of our sense 
of nationhood. 

For the most part, other nations are 


held together by common racial or ethnic 


ancestry, or by a common creed or re- 
ligion, or by ancient attachments to the 
land that go back for centuries of time. 
1 
D 


Some nations are held together by the 


forces, implied forces of a tyrannical gov- 
ernment. We are different from all of 
those, and I believe that we in our coun- 
try are more fortunate. 

As a people we come from every coun- 
try and every corner of the Earth. We are 
of many religions and many creeds. We 
are of every race, every color, every ethnic 
and cultural background. We are right to 
be proud of these things and of the rich- 
ness that lend to the texture of our na- 
tional life. But they are not the things 
which unite us as a single people. 

What unites us—what makes us Amer- 
icans—is a common belief in peace, in 
a free society, and a common devotion 
to the liberties enshrined in our Consti- 
tution. That belief and that devotion are 
the sources of our sense of national com- 
nation 
rights. 


munity. Uniquely, ours is a 
founded on an idea of human 
From our own history we know how 
powerful that idea can be. 

Next week marks another human rights 
anniversary—Bill of Rights Day. Our Na- 
tion was “conceived in liberty,” in Lin- 
coln’s words, but it has taken nearly two 
centuries for that liberty to approach ma- 
turity. 

For most of the first half of our history, 
black Americans were denied even the 
most basic human rights. For most of the 
first two-thirds of our history, women 
were excluded from the political process. 
Their rights and those of Native Ameri- 
cans are still not constitutionally guaran- 
teed enforced. 


and Even 
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freedom of 


= 


speech has been threatened periodically 
throughout our history. Only in the last 
10 to 12 years have we achieved what 
Father Hesburgh has called “the legal 
abandonment of more than three cen- 
turies of apartheid.” And the struggle for 
full human rights for all Americans—- 
black, brown, and white; male and fe- 
male; rich and poor—is far from over. 

To me, as to many of you, these are 
not abstract matters or ideas. In the rural 
Georgia country where I grew up, the 
majority of my own fellow citizens were 
denied many basic rights—the right to 
vote, the right to speak freely without 
fear, the right to equal treatment under 
the law. I saw at first hand the effects of 
a system of deprivation of rights. I saw 
the courage of those who resisted that 
system. And finally, I saw the cleansing 
energies that were released when my own 
region of this country walked out of dark- 
ness and into what Hubert Humphrey, in 
the year of the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration, called “the bright sunshine 
of human rights.” 

The American Bill of Rights is 187 
years old, and the struggle to make it a 
reality has occupied every one of those 
187 years. The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is only 30 years old. In the 
perspective of history, the idea of human 
rights has only just been broached. 

[ do not draw this comparison because 
I want to counsel patience. I draw it be- 
cause I want to emphasize, in spite of 
difficulties, steadfastness and commit- 
ment. 

A hundred and eighty-seven years ago, 
as far as most Americans were concerned, 
the Bill of Rights was a bill of promises. 
There was no guarantee that those prom- 
ises would ever be fulfilled. We did not 
realize those promises by waiting for his- 
tory to take its inevitable course. We real- 
ized them because we struggled. We real- 
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ized them because many sacrificed. We 
realized them because we persevered. 

For millions of people around the 
world today the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is still only a declaration 
of hope. Like all of you, I want that hope 
to be fulfilled. The struggle to fulfill it 
will last longer than the lifetimes of any 
of us. Indeed, it will last as long as the 
lifetime of humanity itself. But we must 
persevere. 

And we must persevere by ensuring 
that this country of ours, leader in the 
world, which we love so much, is always 
in the forefront of those who are strug- 
gling for that great hope, the great dream 
of universal human rights. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12 noon in the 
East Room at the White House. Earlier he had 
hosted a reception and briefing by administra- 
tion officials for the human rights activists, 
Members of Congress, and administration of- 
ficials involved in human rights policy who 
were present for the meeting. 


Veterans Preference in 
Employment 


White House Statement. December 6, 1978 

On Monday, the Department of Jus- 
tice lodged an amicus curiae brief with 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Massachusetts v. Feeney. In that 
case the Supreme Court will be reviewing 
a Federal District Court ruling that the 
Massachusetts veterans preference law is 
unconstitutional. 

The Attorney General has advised the 
President that the Justice Department 
brief in no way conflicts with the Presi- 
dent’s policy on veterans preference in 
Federal employment. The President be- 
lieves that our Nation is deeply indebted 
to those who have served in our Armed 
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Forces, and that government can and 
should provide appropriate preferences 
and benefits to veterans in recognition of 
this debt. However, as the President has 
said repeatedly over the past year, he also 
believes that the existing Federal veterans 
preference law for nondisabled veterans 
unduly interferes with employment op- 
portunities for women and minorities and 
with efficient and businesslike manage- 
ment. That is why the President has pro- 
posed significant reforms in the law. His 
position on reforming the existing Fed- 
eral veterans preference for nondisabled 
veterans remains unchanged. 


Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 


Appointment of Bill G. King as a Member. 
December 6, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of Bill G. King, of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., as a member of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. 

King, 45, is an Alabama State senator, 
and a former member of the Alabama 
House of Representatives. He was a mem- 
ber of the Alabama Constitution Commis- 
sion. He is president and chairman of the 
board of Public Systems, Inc., a manage- 


ment consulting firm. 


George S. Brown 

Statement on the Death of the Former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
December 6, 1978 


[ join in mourning the passing of one 
of this Nation’s most respected military 
leaders, George Brown. From the begin- 
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ning of his career as a bomber pilot in the 
Army Air Corps in World War II to his 
service as an Air Force general and Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Brown served his country with distinction. 
He preferred a cockpit to sitting behind a 
desk, but wherever his country needed 
him, he answered the call with honor. 

George Brown was a forthright, cou- 
rageous man who inspired the men and 
women he served with and loved his 
country. He was what he always intended 
to be, a good soldier. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
wife, Alice, and their three children. 


Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe 


Memorandum From the President. 
December 6, 1978 


Memorandum for the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, the Secretary of Energy, the 
Director, International Communication 
Agency, the Administrator, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, the Chairman, 
Board for International Broadcasting, the 
Chairman, Commission on Civil Rights, 
the Chairman, Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, the Chairman, In- 
ternational Trade Commission, the Presi- 
dent, National Academy of Sciences, the 
Chairman, National Endowment for the 
Arts, the Chairman, National Endowment 
for the Humanities, the Chairman, Na- 
tional Science Foundation 
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This Administration attaches the great- 
est significance to achieving full imple- 
mentation of the Final Act of the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope (CSCE). This document contains 
solemn political pledges by the leaders of 
the 35 States of Europe and North Amer- 
ica which participated in the 1975 Hel- 
sinki Summit—pledges to work toward 
lowering the barriers between East and 
West and improving the everyday lives of 
their people. 

I believe that our own record of imple- 
mentation has been second to none among 
the 35 participating States, but our work 
is not complete. The Final Act pledges 
us to strive constantly for improvement 
both domestically, in the area of civil and 
economic rights, and internationally, in 
the expansion of our cooperation with the 
other participating States. Other govern- 
ments, including the Soviet Union, will 
better understand the depth of our con- 
cern for the full implementation of the 
Helsinki pledges if we demonstrate that 
we are working hard at home to fulfill 
even more effectively our side of the Hel- 
sinki bargain. 

The work of each of your departments 
and agencies touches upon important 
aspects of our Final Act commitments, 
and I ask you to keep these commitments 
in mind as you develop your programs. 
You should work with the Department of 
State, and cooperate with the Commis- 
sion on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope, as they carry out their respective 
responsibilities to assess implementation 
and identify areas where American per- 
formance can be improved. To facilitate 
this task, I request that you designate an 
official at the Assistant Secretary or the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary level to serve 
as CSCE contact. I will appreciate your 
full cooperation with the Department of 
State as it prepares the Administration’s 
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semi-annual reports on CSCE imple- 
mentation as well as offering your full 
cooperation to the Commission, which is 
preparing its own special report on United 
States implementation of the Helsinki 
Final Act. 

Jummy CarTER 


Indochinese Refugees 


Memorandum From the President. 
December 6, 1978 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination pursuant to Sec- 
tion 2(c) (1) of the Migration and Ref- 
ugee Assistance Act of 1962, as amended 
(The “Act”), authorizing the use of 
$5,000,000 of funds made available from 
the United States Emergency Refugee 
and Migration Assistance Fund. 

In order to meet unexpected urgent 
needs arising in connection with the re- 
sponsibilty of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees to provide 
care and maintenance for Indochinese re- 
fugees in first asylum, I hereby determine, 
pursuant to Section 2(c)(1) of the Act 
that it is important to the national interest 
that up to $5,000,000 from the United 
States Emergency Refugee and Migra- 
tion Assistance fund be made available 
through the Department of State for this 
purpose. 

The Secretary of State is requested to 
inform the appropriate committees of the 
Congress of this Determination and the 
obligation of funds made under this au- 
thority. 

The Determination shall be published 
in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 

Jrmmy CarTER 


Dinner for Newly Elected 
Members of Congress 


Remarks at the White House Dinner. 
December 6, 1978 


I’m glad you stood up so I could find 
Bill Bradley. Everybody at my table said, 
“We don’t want your autograph; we 
want to meet Bill Bradley.” [Laughter] 

First of all, let me say that we’re very 
delighted, both Rosalynn and me, and 
Fritz Mondale and his wife, Joan, to have 
you come to the White House to get ac- 
quainted with one another and also to let 
us get to know some of you. 

This is a special night, particularly in 
the lives of Members of the House of 
Representatives. It’s the last night that 
you will spend before you begin to run 
for reelection. [Laughter] And we partic- 
ularly wanted you to spend it with us. 

I know everyone here has different am- 
bitions, different thoughts about what 
Washington will be in your own life. I 
never came to Washington, except as a 
tourist, before I came to be inaugurated 
as President. And what I wanted to dis- 
cover was how a southerner could come 
to Washington and run the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And I have learned—some- 
times the hard way—it’s been very in- 
triguing watching [Senator] Russell Long 
operate. [Laughter] I thought eventually 
I could start taking over, but it hasn’t 
happened yet. [Laughter] 

All of us have been greatly honored by 
the finest people on Earth, given a chance 
to work as Democrats and Republicans, 
but in harmony when the vital interests 
of our country are at heart. I know all of 
us Carry in our hearts a great debt of grat- 
itude and commitment to perform well, 
sometimes under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances. 
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Those who have served in the Congress 
for 5 years or 35 or 38 years almost unan- 
imously have told me that this past year, 
this year has been the most difficult in the 
history of the Congress. The issues faced 
were contentious, sometimes almost irre- 
solvable, required the greatest degree of 
personal courage and political courage to 
vote for what the individual Member of 
the House or Senate knew was best for 
our Nation. 

But that’s not a unique circumstance, 
even though it has been particularly dif- 
ficult in recent months. I’m sure we’ll 
face similar questions in the future, and 
I know that all of us are eager to per- 
form in such a way that those who have 
given us this honor will be pleased. 

Our Nation has gone through trau- 
matic experiences in the last decade. Per- 
haps other than the War Between the 
States, this has been the most severe trial 
for our country’s government. We had 
a danger of alienating, perhaps perma- 
nently, the people of our country from 
their own Federal Government. And the 
interrelationships local, 
State, and Federal levels of government 
almost threatened to be torn apart and 
to destroy the system of federalism. 


between the 


Our country’s reputation around the 
world was damaged severely, and the 
ideals and principles on which our coun- 
try was founded sometimes in 
doubt. 

Again, those are not transient or one- 
time problems or challenges. We un- 
doubtedly will have similar kinds of 
threats in the future to world peace, to a 
better life for Americans, or because of 
economic problems that might come and 
might go. One of the things that I and 
all my predecessors who have lived here— 
and everyone has lived here except 
George Washington—have experienced 
together is that in spite of those things 
that seem to us to be crises on a daily or 


were 
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weekly or even an annual basis, they tend 
to disappear in the stretch of history be- 
cause of the innate greatness and strength 
of our country. 

We’re the strongest nation on Earth 
militarily, and we intend to stay that way. 
We're the strongest nation on Earth eco- 
nomically; God’s blessed us beyond all 
reasonable expectation, compared to 
other people on Earth. And, of course, 
we have the best political system as well. 
And that blessing that’s fallen upon us 
gives us a great responsibility not only to 
our own people to maintain a good life, 
yes, but to maintain the spirit and the 
ideals and the principles and the compas- 
sion and the love, the unselfishness that 
are the most important components of a 
person’s life. But let our own influence be 
spread throughout the world in a bene- 
ficial way. 

We have many difficult problems. In- 
flation has now become the most im- 
portant issue in the minds of American 
people. I think the election results last 
month indicated that that is true. But we 
need to meet also the human needs of the 
American people as we control inflation. 
Our economic system needs to be strength- 
ened, not permitted to become weaker. 
And I think the spirit of our government, 
the reaching out to encompass more and 
more people in its comprehension and to 
participate in final decisions that we make 
finally, is also a very important and diffi- 
cult challenge for us. 

These things are not incompatible. I 
think they put a greater responsibility on 
us next year than perhaps in the past in 
economic affairs. But it requires us to root 
out fraud, waste, corruption, inefficiency, 
mismanagement, in order to meet the 
basic needs of our people without wasting 
scarce tax funds, which will be more 
scarce in the future than they have been 


in the past. 
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And at the same time we will continue 
to struggle for peace, not only to main- 
tain the security of our own people, which 
is the number one priority of our Nation, 
but also to try to extend a peaceful life 
to those who have been torn by strife or 
threatened with even more severe con- 
flict in the future. Not only in the Middle 
East but in Namibia, Rhodesia, Cyprus, 
Nicaragua, perhaps even in Iran, the 
beneficial effect of our government’s in- 
fluence can be a profound resolution of 
possible catastrophe for others. 

And of course, we have tried to raise 
high the banner of basic human rights, 
which we all espouse, sometimes forget, 
take them for granted because we enjoy 
them, then fail to realize how much they 
are missed and desired by others through- 
out the world not so fortunate as we. 

So, the greatness of our country is a 
sustaining factor in our lives, even though 
we have a difficult problem in making de- 
cisions here in Washington. 

I think all of you will soon learn, those 
who haven’t had experience in Washing- 
ton, that in times of the greatest difficulty, 
partisan labels tend to disappear, and 
there is a unique partnership among us 
when those final decisions are made for 
the benefit of our Nation. Honest dif- 
ferences of opinion can still exist. But I’ve 
been extremely pleased, even pleasantly 
surprised at the extremely high quality 
and the integrity and the competence and 
the experience of the Members of the 
Congress and also the staff members who 
serve and will serve you. 

I think one of the most important 
things for us all to remember is how the 
American people feel, what their con- 
cerns are, their doubts, their fears, their 
hopes, their aspirations, their ideals. And 
we have tried to choose a program tonight 
that would bring to you a reminder of our 
origins and of the fact that the Ameri- 
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cans’ voices are the ones we should listen 
to in the final analysis. 

I don’t think anyone better expressed 
the unfulfilled ambitions of deprived 
Americans better than Woody Guthrie. 
His songs have inspired us for many years. 
I first knew Woody Guthrie 
through Bob Dylan’s recordings. And we 
have a man tonight, Tom Taylor, who 
has studied Woody Guthrie’s life. He has 
analyzed the impact of both that life and 
those songs on the American people. He’s 


about 


been performing for 3 years now, more 
than 3 years, in countries throughout the 
world. And he is here tonight—I won’t 


to give us a pic- 


take over his program 
ture, not only of the past life of Woody 
Guthrie but the present and future im- 
pact of his songs, which genuinely come 


from the hearts and minds of American 
people. 

And before Tom Taylor comes to enter- 
tain us, I would like to introduce to you 
Mrs. Woody Guthrie, who is here tonight. 
Would she please stand. 

And now Id like to introduce to you 
Tom Taylor. Is Tom here? [Laughter] 
[At this point, the entertainment began. Fol- 
lowing its conciuston, the President resumed 


] 
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speaking as follows. 

I don’t know how many of you have 
ever heard Bob Dylan sing—how many 
of you have heard Bob Dylan 
“Song to Woody”? Tell the truth. How 
many of you saw “Bound for Glory”? 
Well, you are very fortunate tonight in 
having Tom Taylor let you feel for this 
few minutes what Woody Guthrie was 
and what his music is. 

He was a man of poverty. I think he 
was born in Oklahoma, was he not? His 
family was divided, and he was a work- 
ing man. He traveled in what some of 
we consider low circles. His friends were 
sometimes worse off than he was. But 
he had a 
matter how poor 


sing 


sense that every person, no 


they were, how illiter- 
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ate they were, how quiet they were, how 
inarticulate they were, that their lives 
were meaningful. 

And slowly, as people started turning 
to Guthrie because of his guitar and be- 
cause of his ability to write words that 
meant something, he became a natural 
leader. And he saw the inequality of op- 
portunity in our country for the Native 
Americans, for the blacks, for the white 
working class, for those who couldn’t 
speak English well, and began to fight 
for them. And he would write a song 
that would tell about the anguish of a 
downtrodden spirit and sing it on the 
radio. 

And he became persecuted by many 
of the powerful people in our country. 
Joe McCarthy tried to still his voice by 
calling him a Communist. But eventu- 
ally Woody Guthrie’s songs started 
reaching people’s hearts in places of 
importance, and he became kind of a 
living legend in our time. 

And I think it’s good for me as Presi- 
dent of our country and you as Mem- 
bers of Congress, future Members, to 
realize that those cries of anguish, al- 
though not quite as prevalent, still exist 
and that people whom we may not see 
from the perspective of the White 
House or the House Office Building or 
the Senate Office Building still exist. 
And we might not even meet many of 
them on a campaign trail, but they look 
to us together to alleviate their pain 
and to let their hopes and dreams be 
realized. 

It may be that none of us in this room 
will ever mean quite as much to Amer- 
ica as Woody Guthrie; all he had was 
not much of an education and an old, 
beat-up guitar with a heart full of love 
for his fellow Americans and also for 
our great country. I think it’s a good 
story for us to remember, whether you 
live in the Redwood Forest or the New 
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York Islands or the Gulfstream Waters. 
And all over the country Woody Guth- 
rie’s songs have meant a lot to just com- 
mon, ordinary, good Americans who are 
the strength of our Nation, who are the 
future of our Nation, and who have 
trusted us enough to give us a high 
honor. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:06 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Knoxville International Energy 
Exposition of 1982 


Proclamation 4628. December 6, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In May 1982, a six-month Interna- 
tional Energy Exposition will open in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, inviting the na- 
tions of the world to think anew of man’s 
relationship with the pervasive force of 
energy which fundamentally shapes the 
choices people have as to the endurance 
and enjoyment of life itself. This exposi- 
tion, whose theme is “Energy Turns the 
World,” will provide a splendid setting 
in which to explore new technologies to 
conserve energy, to harness the long-last- 
ing and most renewable sources, and to 
carry on the search for new sources of 
energy. 

Because of the opportunities which the 
Exposition offers for a deeper under- 
standing of energy issues and for the stim- 
ulation of trade and cultural exchange, 
this Administration is moving to extend 
the fullest possible recognition to this 
event in accordance with Public Law 91- 
269. On April 26, 1977, I advised the 
Secretaries of State and Commerce that 
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the Exposition warrants Federal recogni- 
tion as provided by statute. On April 27, 
1977, upon request of the United States, 
the Bureau of International Expositions 
officially registered the event as a Special 
Category exposition by unanimous vote. 
Also, in accordance with law, I shall 
appoint a United States Commissioner 
General to exercise the responsibility of 
the United States Government for ful- 
fillment of the Convention of November 
22, 1928, Relating to International Expo- 
sitions, as modified, and to invite the sev- 
eral States of the Union to participate. 
Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy Car TER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in further recognition of this Inter- 
national Energy Exposition, do hereby 
authorize and direct the Secretary of 
State to invite, on my behalf, such for- 
eign countries as he may consider appro- 
priate to participate in this event. 


In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this sixth day of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy-eight, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and third. 

Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
9:58 a.m., December 8, 1978] 

NOTE: The text of the proclamation was re- 

leased on December 7. 


Interview With the President 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
at a Breakfast With Members of the White 
House Correspondents Association. 
December 7, 1978 


Tue Present. First of all, let me say 
that I’m very glad that you could come 
and meet with me this morning. I think 
we've probably delayed this kind of 
breakfast excessively, and if it works out 
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well, I'd like to do it on not a schedule, 
but a basis as determined by you and 


Jody. 
PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO GUADELOUPE 


I will be going to Guadeloupe on the 
5th and 6th of December [January], tak- 
ing only one staff person, meeting with 
the President of France, the Chancellor 
of Germany, and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. We’ll be there for 2 days, 
we presently plan. And I think all four of 
us will be taking our wives. It'll be some- 
what of a social affair, but we'll be dis- 
cussing substantive issues. 

I don’t think there'll be any press con- 
ferences during that time. I think we'll 
just meet privately and discuss the 
broadest gamut of questions that affect 
us all. 

This is a group that has met periodi- 
cally, even before I became President, 
during the economic and other summit 
conferences, because we are directly re- 
lated in the administration of Berlin and 
we have found the private meetings to 
be very helpful. And at the last meeting, 
when we were at Bonn, we all decided 
to explore this possibility, sometime dur- 
ing the late winter, to meet. 

So, we will be going there on the 5th 
and 6th of December. 

Q. Of January? 

Tue Present. The 5th and 6th of 
January, I’m sorry. 

Q. Will there be press briefings, Mr. 
President? 

Tue President. I don’t know yet. I 
think that they will be minimal, if any, 
John [John Osborne, The New Repub- 
lic]. We'll only be there 2 days. I think 
we'd like just to go and have a chance 
to meet in an unstructured way. There 
will not be any agenda prepared ahead 
of time, and we'll take one staff person. 
We have got a lot going on in Washing- 
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ton, and I’ve tried to think about the 
staff person that could easiest be spared. 
If you have any suggestions for me— 


[laughter|——— 

Q. You can take Jody? 

Tue Presipent.—I'd appreciate it. 
That sounds like a good suggestion. 

QUESTIONS 
IRAN 

Q. Mr. President, we appreciate this 
breakfast, and I’d like to ask a question 
that I might not pose at a broader meet- 
ing. As a former Democratic Member of 
the House who voted for you and who 
spent 2 years at our embassy in Iran, I 
find it a little difficult to reconcile your 
statements about the Shah’s concern for 
human rights, democracy, and _liberali- 
zation with the pretty well documented 
record of his regime. 

I think that those of us who have been 
there—and I’m going back tonight— 
could accept your policy a little better 
if you were to postulate it on the broad- 
er strategic and energy considerations. 
I’m wondering if you could enlighten us 
on that, both points, and anything else 
on the issue? 

THE Present. I'll try. 

There are several basic premises on 
which our relationship with Iran is postu- 
lated. First of all, our bilateral relation- 
ships with Iran have been constructive for 
both countries. We consider the Iranian 
people’s relationship with the West to be 
very important. Iran has been a stabiliz- 
ing factor around the Persian Gulf. This 
stability is valuable in the region. It’s val- 
uable in the surrounding territory, reach- 
ing certainly as far as Israel and the Med- 
iterranean, and it’s important for world 
peace. Iran has been very helpful to us 
in economic matters concerning OPEC, 
and we have a good and longstanding re- 
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lationship between Presidents, myself and 
my predecessors, and the Shah himself. 

The Shah has attempted, in my opin- 
ion, while maintaining order in a very 
difficult period, to move toward social 
liberalization, sometimes directly in con- 
flict with the desires of the more tradi- 
tional religious leaders, and has on sev- 
eral occasions, increasingly, lately, offered 
to form coalition governments encom- 
passing his political opponents there. 
These offers have been rejected. 

I don’t have any apology to offer for 
the difference in human rights values 
that our own Nation espouses and those 
that have been accomplished by the 
Shah in Iran. There have been abuses. 
There have been incarcerations of people 
without formal charge and trial under 
the Shah’s government that would not 
be acceptable in our own country. 

But I think the trend has been, under 
the Shah, toward democratic principles 
and social liberalization. Some have 
thought he moved too fast; some have 
thought he has moved not long enough— 
not strongly and rapidly enough, rather. 
And, of course, there have been instances 
when human rights violations have oc- 
curred as measured by any objective 
standard. But I might hasten to add that 
we have those kinds of violations in our 
own country as well. 

Q. Mr. President, I was going to ask 
you about the Shah. Do you think he 
could survive now, and how? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t know. I hope 
so. This is something that is in the hands 
of the people of Iran. We have never 
had any intention and don’t have any 
intention of trying to intercede in the 
internal political affairs of Iran. 

We primarily want an absence of vio- 
lence and bloodshed, and stability. We 
personally prefer that the Shah maintain 
a major role in the government, but that’s 
a decision for the Iranian people to make. 
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Q. Do you think there’s still any chance 
that he’ll form a civilian coalition gov- 
ernment? 

THe Preswent. I think he has offered 
that publicly. And as you know, yester- 
day, I believe, he released two of his top 
political opponents. And I think, I would 
guess, surmise, that one of the reasons for 
those political leaders being released was 
to encourage them and their followers to 
join in some form of coalition govern- 
ment. That’s the Shah’s desire that’s ex- 
pressed to me personally by him and 
through his own Ambassador here, and I 
take him at his word. 


EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, how important is it, 
do you feel, for Israel to accept a definite 
target date, by the end of next year, for 
example, for the transfer to Palestinian 
autonomy; how important to accept a 
target date, as opposed to a more general 


commitment that we will try to bring 
autonomy as soon as possible; how im- 
portant in terms of bringing Palestinians 
into the process, bringing King Hussein 
of Jordan into the process? How critical 
do you feel is the issue of persuading the 
Israelis to accept a definite target date 
for transfer to autonomy? 

THE PresiDENT. I should make clear 
that the United States does not have a 
unilateral position that we try to force 
or even encourage the Egyptians and 
Israelis to adopt. Any mutually accept- 
able agreement which could be con- 
cluded between the Egyptians and the 
Israelis would be satisfactory to us. 

My concern, however, is that we would 
like to see the Camp David accords car- 
ried out, first of all, completely. I think 
any violation of the Camp David accords 
would set a very serious precedent which 
would cast doubt upon the present treaty 
which is being negotiated. 
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We would also like to see the Camp 
David accords carried out, not grudgingly, 
but enthusiastically, in the same spirit that 
we saw exemplified in the White House 
when the accords were signed. This has 
not been the case during the negotiations. 
There have been unwarranted delays, 
quibbling over what seems to us to be 
insignificant language differences, and ex- 
cessive public statements on both sides 
that have made the negotiating process 
excessively difficult. 

We have made a proposal to the Israelis 
and Egyptians of a peace treaty text plus 
a separate letter which would endorse a 
definite timetable on the establishment of 
the self-government in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. The Israelis adopted the peace 
treaty text after they had previously re- 
jected some of its component parts, and 
did not adopt the crucial and integral 
additional letter with few features in it, 
the most significant being the timetable. 
The Egyptians consider that the time- 
table is a mandatory element of a future 
success. 

I’d like to add one other thing: If the 
Egyptians and Israelis violate the 3-month 
limit on negotiating this treaty, it will be 
a very serious matter to us and, I think, to 
them. That’s why I am sending Cy Vance 
to Egypt, and perhaps then to Israel. If, 
because of mutual lack of agreement, we 
go past December 17, it would cast doubt 
on whether the Egyptians and Israelis 
would carry out the difficult terms of the 
upcoming peace treaty, and it would set 
a precedent that would have far-reach- 
ing, adverse effect. 

So, we consider the December 17th date 
to be very, very important, perhaps at this 
point more important than Prime Minis- 
ter Begin or President Sadat. I’m going 
to make that clear to both leaders during 
Secretary Vance’s trip. 

But, to summarize by repeating my first 
statement, we don’t have an independent 
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position. Any mutual agreement between 
the two nations that leads to peace and a 
peace treaty would be satisfactory to us. 

Q. May I just follow that up, sir? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. Would you consider the establish- 
ment of four new settlements on the West 
Bank to be a violation of the Camp David 
agreements? 

THE Preswent. Yes, I would. 

My interpretation of the Camp David 
agreements—and, as you know, Prime 
Minister Begin disagrees with this inter- 
pretation—is that there was a moratorium 
on the establishment of new settlements 
until the agreements had been reached on 
how to establish the autonomous govern- 
ment in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. I 
had never connected in my own mind or 
in my conversations with either leader the 
cessation of settlement construction as it 
related to an Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty 
concerning the Sinai. It was always con- 
nected in my mind and in the original 
versions and text of the proposals to be 
connected with the conclusion of discus- 
sions on how to establish the modalities 
and procedures of establishing the elec- 
tions, self-government in West Bank, 
Gaza. 

I might say I don’t want that to be an 
obstacle to the Egyptian and Israeli prog- 
ress. But that’s my own persona! opinion, 
and that’s my recollection of what 
occurred at Camp David. It’s the only 
extant difference, and it’s already been ex- 
plored in the press. 


APPOINTMENTS OF FEDERAL JUDGES 


Q. Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia sent 
you the names of white males for the 
judgeships there, and when he set up his 
commissions, he had several white males, 
one white female, and one black. The 
blacks did present some names, but the 
commissions rejected them. 
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Since that time, the civil rights orga- 
nizations of Virginia have considered some 
black names to fill the judgeships. Are you 
going to consider those black names, or 
are you going to acquiesce to Virginia’s 
all-time historical policy of never even 
considering a black for Federal judgeship? 

Tue Preswent. I have, practically 
speaking, a great deal of influence on the 
selection of circuit judges, those above the 
district judges. And I’ve established Merit 
Selection Commissions to recommend to 
me a balanced list of well-qualified people 
when every vacancy occurs, and those are, 
in effect, under my control. 

Because of the ability of any Senator to 
prevent the appointment of a district 
judge in his or, now, her State, the district 
judgeships have to be a partnership agree- 
ment between the Senators and the Presi- 
dent. Either the Senator or I can, in effect, 
veto the appointment of a judge. 

As we have received lists of judges, 
judge nominees, from the Senators—and 
they don’t come to me, they come to the 
Attorney General—if they don’t encom- 
pass women and minority groups, the At- 
torney General is asking the Senators to 
reassess their procedures and to broaden 
the list to encompass women and minority 
nominees, so that I can have that oppor- 
tunity for my own selection. 

We are proceeding with that aggres- 
sively. In some instances, there have been, 
since this legislation has been pending for 
so long, there have already been 
some commitments made by the Senators 
themselves. I think there have been 18 or 
20—I’ve forgotten; I don’t keep up with 
the list, but it’s been growing—of the 
Senators who have established district or 
State selection commissions. And I hope 
that this will continue. 

I’m not prepared to comment on an 
individual State. I have not seen the list, 
have not been involved in that at all in, 
you said, Virginia. But my influence will 
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be used to the maximum degree practical 
in encouraging Senators to cooperate with 
me in appointing both and recommending 
both women and blacks, other minority 
groups, for those district judgeships. 

Q. Could I follow that question up, Mr. 
President? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. I wanted to follow up on that a 
minute. 

Senator Byrd has said that he is not 
going to reconsider anything but what 
the commission has passed to him—and I 
do want to congratulate you on setting up 
these commissions that are formed at the 
State level—but he has said he’s not going 
to consider any other names. 

Tue PRESIDENT. I understand. 

Well, I might say that if something of 
that kind cannot be resolved, then there 
would be no appointment in Virginia, 
because the way the Senate operates—and 
this is not my preference—Senator Byrd 
could tell the Judiciary Committee that 
any Senate nominee was unacceptable to 
him, and the Senate Judiciary Committee 
would not act. That’s the present 
prospect. 

But we hope that as the process is dem- 
onstrated to be feasible, that—I’m not 
commenting specifically on Senator Byrd; 
I’m not familiar with his recommenda- 
tions yet—but we hope that there will be 
a growing inclination on the part of the 
Senators to act in good faith and to ac- 
commodate my policy of broadening the 
appointments. 

Q. Mr. President, would it be unfair to 
have you comment on any number, any 
specific number of minority or women 
Federal judges you expect to appoint in 
that 152 number? You know, that was 
the figure that was publicized as being the 
number of slots that you intend to fill, 
and, of course, you specified that you 
want minorities and women. But have 
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you formulated in your own mind any 
estimate as to how many of that 152— 
would half be adequate in your estima- 
tion, less than half? 

THE PRESIDENT. I’m not prepared to 
answer that question. I don’t know. It’s 
not a question of fairness; I just haven’t 
made those decisions yet. The only thing 
I can say is that I think one of the recent 
legal journals—I don’t know the name of 
it; I think I sent a copy of it to Jody— 
assesses what I have done already in that 
respect. You are welcome to look it over. 
And, of course, whenever I make a deci- 
sion on judicial appointments or on the 
Federal budget or anything else, my action 
is subject to public scrutiny and public 
condemnation if I don’t perform well. I 
do the best I can. Sometimes my author- 
ity is limited. 

If I didn’t have to get Senate con- 
firmation of appointees, I could just tell 
you flatly that 12 percent of all my judi- 
cial appointments would be blacks and 3 
percent would be Spanish-speaking and 
40 percent would be women and so forth. 
But that’s not a matter that’s entirely in 
my hands. I'll do the best I can. And if I 
fail to satisfy you or others, then I’m cer- 
tainly a good target for criticism or con- 
demnation. I'll try to avoid that prospect. 


WAGE INCREASES FOR PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


Q. Mr. President, the first big challenge 
to your wage and price guideline program 
seems to be coming not from the Team- 
sters or one of the other big unions, but 
from some public officials of Illinois and 
Ohio at the State and local level. I’m 
wondering how important you consider 
that these pay increases be rolled back to 
the future of your program—in other 
words, whether smaller people down the 
line can be expected to adhere to the 
guidelines if the public officials don’t 
adhere to them? 
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THE PRESIDENT. Certainly they’re im- 
portant symbolically. I think it’s also im- 
portant that I express myself very clearly 
through Alfred Kahn * or personally when 
I believe these salary increases violate the 
standards. 

There are extenuating circumstances in 
some instances. For instance, the city of 
Chicago has a constitution which prevents 
any change in a city administrator’s sal- 
ary, elected official’s salary, for a 4-year 
period, and any change in the salary has 
to be made before the next election so 
that the public can, in effect, approve the 
salary increase. Mayor Bilandic called me 
yesterday afternoon, very concerned about 
the altercation, and he is sending his city 
budget officer, I think today, to meet with 
Alfred Kahn or his people to work out a 
reasonable resolution of this question. 

I think obviously some of the increases 
proposed have been excessive, but if they 
can justify the reason for it, if it’s an in- 
crease that encompasses, say, an 8-year 
mandatory period of time, and if the 
change is made prior to an election, where 
the people that make the change can be 
condemned or removed from office by 
the populace, that certainly is an extenu- 
ating circumstance. 

I’m not trying to comment on percent- 
ages or numbers. I’m not familiar with 
them. But I think it’s a very serious 
challenge. 

I might add one thing—not even par- 
enthetically—that we don’t have any au- 
thority over a city government or a State 
legislature. There’s a limited amount of 
action that we can take even indirectly. 
We can’t cut off humanitarian funds to a 
city or to a State, for instance, or cut off 
highway funds simply because the legisla- 
ture votes to raise its own salary. But 
within the bounds of my authority or 


‘ Adviser to the President and Chairman of 
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practicalities of it, we consider this to be a 
serious challenge, and we are trying to 
meet it. I think my own statements last 
Friday and Fred Kahn’s statements since 
then demonstrate that that’s a fact. 


MIG-23°S IN CUBA 


Q. Mr. President, I was looking over 
the transcript of your answer at the last 
press conference on the presence of MIG— 
23’s in Cuba, and I’m not quite clear what 
exactly our intelligence does show with 
regard to those warplanes. And I wonder 
if you could answer whether or not we 
have any indication that there is even one 
nuclear-capable MIG down there? I’m 
not talking about whether or not there 
are any nuclear weapons down there, but 
whether or not there is a MIG that is 
capable of carrying nuclear weapons. 

And secondly, your answer also seems 
to imply, the remarks about assessing the 
quantity and quality of such systems, that 
if there were perhaps only one or two, 
that that in itself might not constitute a 
violation of the *62 understanding we have 
with the Soviets. And I wonder if you 
could also comment on that, whether or 
not just one or two might be okay, but 
more than that might not be? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I think it’s ob- 
vious that there are planes in Cuba that 
can carry an atomic weapon if they are 
outfitted to do so, designed specifically 
to do so, and if the crew is trained to do 
so. There are many relatively small, com- 
mercial-type jets that have a physical ca- 
pability of carrying a nuclear weapon 
which in this modern technological age 
can be relatively small in weight. But I 
think that’s as far as I want to go with 
my answer. 


You know, the physical capability of 
picking up that much weight, carrying it 
to the shores of the United States and 


dropping it, is certainly there. But 
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whether the planes are outfitted to do it, 
designed to do it, crews are trained to 
do it, is an entirely different matter, and 
we don’t have any indication that this is 
the case. But we are continuing to moni- 
tor that circumstance and act accord- 
ingly. 

Q. Is there some sort of numerical mix 
or some sort of formula that we have 
worked out in our minds beyond which 
we would consider it a violation of the 
’°62 agreement and under which we 
wouldn’t consider it? In other words, if 
they just had half a squadron or only a 
couple of planes, well, you know, it’s per- 
haps trouble, but it’s not something 
we're going to call them on? 

Tue Present. Well, there would 
certainly be a numerical mix that I can’t 
describe and don’t have in my mind now 
that we would consider in violation of 
the 1962 agreement. And the 1962 agree- 
ment was certainly very unclear on this. 
The technology and the capability of air- 
planes, almost all the extant airplanes 
then, have been modified or replaced, and 
there would be a mix of quality and quan- 
tity. Even if I knew I wouldn’t broadcast 
it publicly. There might be at that time 
of crisis, which does not presently exist, 
a difference between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union, but I don’t think I could 
define it any more clearly. 

The Soviets have assured us that they 
still stand behind the 1962 agreement, 
have not violated it, and I think my an- 
swer at the press conference was carefully 
worded. And I think it’s adequate. 


NICARAGUA AND SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Q. Mr. President, I was going to ask 
you about the MIG’s also, but I'll switch 
my question around to South Africa 
and Nicaragua—{laughter|—both places 
where the United States has had dead- 
lines in concert with other countries to 
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try and bring about some sort of settle- 
ment. In both places the deadlines have 
come and gone, and in both piaces you are 
working behind the scenes to try and 
bring about some kind of peaceful settle- 


ment. 

Could you start with Nicaragua, and 
tell us what progress you’re making with 
Somoza? 

THE Present. We've got a little time. 
Let me tell you something in generic 
terms, general terms, that apply to all 
these efforts. 

We don’t have to be involved in trying 
to bring peace to Nicaragua, to Nigeria, 
to Rhodesia, to Cyprus, to the Mideast, 
but it’s a voluntary responsibility assumed 
by us. It’s in the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people. It’s certainly in the best in- 
terests of those people who are faced with 
expanded conflict. It’s in the best inter- 
ests of world peace. 

The prospects for resolution of all these 
very difficult questions are sometimes 
quite undetectable or remote. They’re 
certainly not a sure thing. We have been 
persistent and, as a nation, sometimes 
courageous in injecting ourselves into a 
thankless responsibility to try to induce 
reluctant adversaries to cooperate and to 
maintain or to enhance peace, sometimes 
even to conclude a final agreement that 
might be permanent in nature. 

We’re making some progress, I think, 
in Nicaragua. When we entered the Nica- 
raguan conflict, blood was being shed, 
massive violence existed. We tried to in- 
duce and were successful up until now in 
getting other American nations to join in 
with us, the Dominican Republic, and 
Guatemala, to get Somoza for the first 
time even to agree to an outside arbitra- 
tion group to resolve the differences be- 
tween himself and his political adversaries 
in Nicaragua, to stop the violence, to re- 
strain the shipment of arms into Nica- 
ragua to both sides, and to provide peace 
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between Nicaragua and her immediate 
neighbors. 

At that moment several months ago, I 
think the prospect of Somoza accepting 
any sort of plebiscite would have been 
very remote. He has agreed to a plebiscite 
under certain restraints. My understand- 
ing the last few hours is that his opponents 
have now tentatively agreed at least to 
those plebiscite terms. A lot of negotiation 
still needs to be done, but we are making 
progress. 

And in the meantime, we have shifted— 
I don’t say we’ve done it alone, but we 
have helped to shift the Nicaraguan cir- 
cumstance from active and massive blood- 
shed and violence into a negotiation on 
the details of a democratic plebiscite, that 
would be monitored by the United Nations 
or by the OAS, that would decide on the 
future government of Nicaragua. We 
don’t know that we'll be successful, but 
I think that in itself is progress. 

The same thing applies in Rhodesia 
and certainly to a greater and perhaps 
better extent in Namibia. 

Q. Have you been getting positive feed- 
back on the Namibia situation in the last 
day or so? 

THE Preswenrt. Yes. I think the pros- 
pects for Namibian progress were dismal 
2 weeks ago. With the Namibian election 
plan, which is now under way—I think 
the final results of it, it takes about 4 days 
to hold an election; first one they’ve had 
in a long time—the Secretary General had 
asked the Prime Minister of South Africa 
to take full steps—which I don’t know 
have been revealed publicly, and I’m not 
going to reveal them this morning. The 
South Africans were very reluctant to 
accede to the Secretary General’s request. 

I invited Pik Botha, the Foreign Min- 
ister, to come and meet with me privately. 
I urged him to accept the importunities 
of the Secretary General. He went back 
to South Africa, talked to Prime Minister 
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Botha, Pieter Botha, and they agreed to 
accept the Secretary General’s request. 

Q. They did? 

THe Present. Yes. This has been a 
kind of a one-sided proposition. Now, of 
course, the next step is to go to SWAPO 
and see if they will accept the present 
terms. There’s nothing certain about it. 

Our hope is that this elected body in 
Namibia will be looked upon as an interim 
step; and that South Africa will retain 
responsibility for dealing with the United 
Nations; that United Nations force will 
be put into Namibia to supervise future 
elections that would probably take place 
over, after 5 or 6, maybe 7 months; that 
the United Nations force will be patently 
fair and objective; and that the free ex- 
pression of all the people who live in 
Namibia be felt in the establishment of a 
new government, with SWAPO and the 
Turnhalle group represented in accord- 
ance with a majority vote and one-person- 
one-vote, majority rule. These are the 
things that we hope for. 

We’ve had less success in Rhodesia. Al- 
though the bloodshed has been more than 
we would want, it’s been much less than 
could have been the case. I think the 
British retain primary responsibility there 
from an outside point of view. We’ve 
joined in with the British at their request. 

Now there’s another effort being made 
more exclusively by the British. We are 
participating in this. They’re exploring 
the possibility of getting the four powers 
together under some framework, and we 
don’t know what the outcome will be. In 
the meantime, we’re trying to encourage 
all of them to minimize bloodshed and vio- 
lence and move toward, again, majority 
rule, one person-one vote, free expression 
for the will of the people in Zimbabwe, as 
it will be named, and let anyone who 
wants to run as a candidate do so. These 
are the kinds of things we want to do with 
the United Nations, retaining peace there. 
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But we can’t guarantee success in any 
of these instances, including the Middle 
East or Cyprus. But we’re doing the best 
we can, and I think to some degree just 
stabilizing the situation and continuing 
the negotiations is constructive. 

Pll try to keep my other answers 
briefer. 

Q. Could I shift gears, sir? 

THE PRESIDENT. Please. 


BILLY CARTER 


Q. About 6 weeks ago your brother ap- 
peared before an Atlanta grand jury that 
was investigating the Lance affair. And 
he later told reporters he’d invoked the 
fifth amendment two or three times and 
said—I don’t know what his—there are 
various interpretations of his mood at the 
time—but he called it a Republican, 
Yankee-inspired investigation. Have you 
any general reaction to this, sir? 

THE PRESIDENT. Not that I would like 
to express. [Laughter] I might say that I 
promised the American people that I 
would stay completely aloof from my own 
business and so forth. I have never dis- 
cussed this with Billy, although I talk to 
him frequently about other things, but he 
understands my commitment. And any 
dealing with Carters Warehouse, from my 
point of view, is done by Mr. Kirbo, and 
he’ll make any statement that’s appro- 
priate. But I don’t care to comment on it. 

Q. Could you comment on his taking 
the fifth, sir? 

THE Present. No, I don’t care to do 
that, either. 

I’ve read the news reports, and Billy’s 
explanation was that he was asked by the 
grand jury to bring the records for a cer- 
tain date, a period of time, and that when 
questions were asked of him about finan- 
cial details outside that period of time, he 
refused to answer because he did not have 
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the documents with him. But I’ve only 
gotten that from the press. I’ve never 
asked either Kirbo or Billy about that. 


U.S.-MEXICAN RELATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, could I ask you about 
the Mexican policy that you have under 
development now? I understand you want 
to discuss immigration and some other 
things that have to do with our dealings 
with the Mexican government. Can you 
tell us a little bit about how that’s 
progressing and what you hope to 
accomplish ? 

Tue Present. Yes. In preparation 
for my visit to Mexico in February, the 
National Security Council has been as- 
sessing all the facets of our Mexican pol- 
icy—political, economic, and so forth. 
We began this during the visit of Presi- 
dent Lopez Portillo to our country. He 
was the first foreign visitor that I ever 
had. And we set up kind of a task force 
from the Commerce Department, the 
Treasury Department, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, and Defense and Agriculture 
and so forth, and they have met at the 
sub-Cabinet level, at the Assistant Secre- 
tary level on several occasions to explore 
potential progress between ourselves and 
Mexico. 

I consider our relationship with Mex- 
ico to be as important as any other that 
we have, and my relationship with Presi- 
dent Lépez Portillo has been very good. 

We've also had negotiations with them 
earlier this year on the purchase or pric- 
ing of natural gas, and perhaps, even- 
tually oil, as those fields are developed. 
Because of the uncertainty of congres- 
sional action on the energy legislation, 
they were postponed, with agreement on 
both sides, until after the Congress ad- 
journed. Those will be recommenced, 
and I would guess we’ll do some back- 
ground work on that before I arrive in 
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Mexico to conclude, hopefully, these con- 
tinuing negotiations. 

I think that pretty well encompasses 
what we are doing at this point on Mexico. 
It’s of very great importance to us. 
There'll be a great deal of staff work and 
Cabinet-level work between now and Feb- 
ruary in both nations, and I hope that 
my Own visit with Lépez Portillo can con- 
clude successfully these negotiations on a 
wide range of subjects. 


STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 


Q. Could you tell us, Mr. President, 
about what progress is being made and 
what the prospects now are towards a 
SALT agreement? And I wonder if, with- 
out attempting to hang you up on any 
more predictions, you will have one to dis- 
cuss at Guadeloupe in January? 

THE Presivent. I don’t know—I doubt 
if we will have a final agreement to go 
over with the other European leaders in 
Guadeloupe, but we will have the SALT 
proposals that we have in almost final— 
our proposals, probably, in final form, 
when we get to Guadeloupe, and an ac- 
curate description to the other leaders of 
the remaining differences, if any, at that 
time. 

I might say that we keep other leaders, 
certainly including Schmidt, Callaghan, 
Giscard d’Estaing, briefed very well on the 
progress of SALT negotiations on a con- 
tinuing basis, either with direct secret 
messages from me to them, sometimes on 
a nonclassified basis in private telephone 
calls between me and them, and so forth. 
As you know, many facets of the SALT II 
agreement apply directly to the European 
theater, and, as we prepare for SALT III, 
this has a much more direct effect on the 
European theater. 

I have been pleased recently with the 
progress being made on SALT. The re- 
maining differences are minor, compared 
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to what they were a year ago, and in my 
own mind I can see a way to resolve them. 
If the Soviets are adequately forthcoming, 
I would guess that any further delay 
would be minimal. 

Q. What steps, say between now and 
then, can you anticipate in the way of 
contacts, meetings, and discussion between 
ourselves and the Soviets? 

Tue Presipent. I think an almost in- 
evitable progress would be to continue to 
define the narrowing differences. And 
there’s been steady progress; there never 
has been a time when we retrogressed on 
SALT. Then I think there would be a 
preparation period for a summit meeting, 
certainly at the Foreign Minister level, 
between Secretary Vance and Gromyko, 
and possibly others, and then a summit 
meeting between myself and Brezhnev, 
whenever he and I agree there would be 
a reasonable opportunity for success. 

I think because of their attitude, which 
I have assessed over the last—almost 2 
years, President Brezhnev’s inclination is 
not to have a summit meeting unless there 
is a sure conclusion of SALT in prospect. 
But I would like to have, if he should 
come over here, a 4- or 5-day period 
where we might discuss a broad range of 
agenda items and not narrowly focus it 
just on military items. And of course, that 
would require very careful preparation. 

I can’t give you any further informa- 
tion. I don’t know anything about dates. 
It’s still just a general outline of how it 
might go about. But that’s my present 
thinking. 

Press SECRETARY PoweELL. About one 
more question here. 

Tue PresiDENT. One more question? 
All right. 


TAX-EXEMPT STATUS FOR PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


Q. Mr. President, the IRS has a plan 


to penalize schools that desegregate by 
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taking away their tax-exempt status. I 
wonder if you could comment on whether 
you favor that plan, or if you do not, what 
alternative do you think the IRS has, or 
anyone has, to get these Christian schools 
and other schools to desegregate? 

Tue Preswent. I’m not familiar with 
a new IRS plan. You may know that I 
come from Georgia—{laughter|—and at 
the time of the civil rights legislation, a 
lot of schools were set up with the real 
purpose of circumventing the civil rights 
laws, which accepted students on a ra- 
cial basis. At that time, the IRS passed 
some very restrictive rulings or interpre- 
tations of congressional acts or laws that 
prevented contributions to those schools 
from being included for tax benefits. 

So far as I know, those rulings still ap- 
ply, and they are very restrictive on the 
schools in my own area. 

Q. They’re holding 4 days of hearings 
right now on a plan that would require 
schools that are under court order to de- 
segregate, i.e., private schools under court 
order to desegregate, or schools that have 
already—how do I phrase it?—that have 
already—I can’t think of the other part of 
it, I’m sorry. Anyway, the schools that— 
Oh, I know, schools that set up around 
1970, or when court orders in their area, 
public schools to desegregate, those schools 
would have to prove that they are having 
financial arrangements for minority stu- 
dents, and things like that. 

Tue PresiwenT. I see. I don’t know 
how to answer that question 

Mr. Powe... Mr. President, I think 
that that matter is in Treasury. It has not 
come to the White House at all, even at 
the staff level, I don’t believe. I think I 
know what you’re talking about, but it is 
at this point completely within the opera- 
tion of the Treasury Department. 

THE Preswwent. That probably—since 
I’m not familiar with it, it’d probably 
be better for Jody to look it up, talk to 
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me, and then give you an answer. I 
don’t know. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


Mr. PowE Lt. Let’s take one more here 
from Mr. Deakin [James Deakin, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch]. I know you want 
to talk about inflation a little bit. 

Q. You haven’t really been asked a 
question about inflation—I mean, here we 
are—walk out of here without it. I was 
struck by something you said at your last 
press conference. 

You were asked whether it wasn’t really 
the case that if we are going to have a real 
attack on inflation in this country, really 
do something about it, the American peo- 
ple weren’t going to make up their minds 
to pause in this expansion of expectations, 
this ever-rising standard of living. And 
your answer, as I heard it, was pretty 
much, no, we didn’t have to pause like 
that, we can have our cake and eat it, too. 
That’s what came across to me. 

THE PRESIDENT. I might say I don’t re- 
member that question, or that answer. But 
go ahead. [Laughter] 

Q. It was at your last press conference. 

THE PRESIDENT. I remember the press 
conference. [Laughter] 

Q. You were there, that’s right. So was 
; 

I’m just wondering whether you really 
think that. I was struck, for instance, by 
what seemed to me to be a conflict be- 
tween that and your whole approach to 
the energy problem at the beginning, 
when you were saying, in effect, this coun- 
try had to cut back on its greed for energy 
and its sort of wild consumption of energy. 

Do you really think that we can have 
our cake and eat it, too? I’m talking about 
the question of sacrifice. Do you think you 
can sell the American people and have 
them believe in your inflation program 
without a major sacrifice? 

Tue Present. I don’t think so. I’ve 
said many times that the American people 
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are going to have to sacrifice, and my 
responsibility, within the limited author- 
ity that I have, is to balance that sacrifice 
among the various groups. 

No one here can imagine how difficult 
the last 2 or 3 weeks have been for me in 
the preparation of the 1980 fiscal year 
budget. It is a traumatic experience to try 
to reach the goal that I very carefully set 
for myself of reducing the deficit, impos- 
ing restraints from the Federal Govern- 
ment level as a needed step and also as a 
guide or example for others to emulate. 

I will be judged, when the budget is 
revealed, as to whether I’ve done it fairly 
and objectively and have met my commit- 
ments. I intend to do so. But it is a tight 
budget, and there are going to be inevi- 
table outcries from those who expect to 
continue things as they have been going 
in the last few years. 

So, I think that the public is fairly 
well attuned to, as you say, a pause. At 
the same time, I don’t believe we’re going 
to have a recession or a depression. The 
rate of growth will certainly be much less 
than it has been in the last few years, 
when we’ve had 6 or 7 percent growth 
rate. 

We have some demonstrations of what 
I say. I think anyone who reads the speech 
that I made to the National League of 
Cities would say that it was a very dis- 
appointing-type speech from the perspec- 
tive of mayors expecting increased hand- 
outs or generous Federal Government 
policies in economics. But the response 
among the mayors, I think, was very sup- 
portive of me, both at the time I was 
there and their subsequent comments to 
the press. 

So, I think that the sacrifice is inevi- 
table. It ought to be reasonably shared. 
I’m going to persist in setting an example 
from the point of view of the Federal 
Government to control the deficit. And 
when the budget’s revealed I think there’s 
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going to be a general conviction among 
the American people that the sacrifice 
will be imposed as I’ve described. 

Q. Specifically, what you were asked at 
that press conference, Mr. President, was 
whether or not the American standard of 
living was going to have to—the level was 
going to have to pause. 

Tue Present. I think the answer to 
the question was whether it was going 
to—— 

Q. You said no, that the standard of 
living would continue to go up. Gan we 
really have a successful campaign against 
inflation if the American standard of liv- 
ing—we are, after all, victims of our own 
standard of living—continues to go up? 

THE PresipENT. Well, you know, I 
don’t want to predict exactly what’s going 
to happen. My belief is that the Ameri- 
can standard of living can continue to go 
up, that the standard of living, however, 
is not measured simply by the rate of 
growth of our national product. I think 
the standard of living is determined by 
many things: the assurance of peace, sta- 
bility, the strength of families, the quality 
of educaticn, the enhancement of basic 
human rights, harmony among dissident 
groups. 

This will certainly continue to improve. 
I think that we will not have a reces- 
sion. We will have a rate of increase of 
growth in the national product that will 
even include additional economic bene- 
fits, but how fast the GNP grows will be 
less than it has been in the past. 

But I don’t think the American people 
are looking toward a life that’s more dis- 
mal or with less hope, nor with less qual- 
ity. But if you measure quality only by 
how fast someone’s income goes up, then 
I think there is going to be a difference 
in the future, compared to what it has 
been in the past. 

I haven’t given you a very good an- 
swer, but it’s the best I can do. 
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Well, let me say I appreciate a chance 
to meet with you and discuss subjects in 
more depth. I’ve taken more time to an- 
swer your questions this morning than I 
would at a press conference. But if you 
all think that these kind of sessions are 
beneficial, talk to Jody about it, and I’d 
be glad to do it additionally in the fu- 
ture. 

I thank you all very much. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Mr. PowELt. Let me ask, before every- 
one gets away, if you would, we’re mak- 
ing this announcement on the Guadeloupe 
trip right away. If you didn’t mind just 
holding onto that, particularly the wires, 
for just a few minutes, let me walk in 
there and make that announcement. We 
did it here so you’d have a chance to 
explore it in a little more depth. I was 
glad to see that you availed yourselves 
of that gracious opportunity. [Laughter] 
If you don’t mind doing that, I’d appre- 
ciate it. 


NOTE: The interview began at 8:50 a.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Constitutional Referendum 
in Spain 

Statement by the President. 
December 7, 1978 


All people who love freedom and be- 
lieve in democracy won a victory in Spain 
yesterday. 

The Spanish electorate decisively ap- 
proved in a national referendum the draft 
democratic constitution placed before 
them by their elected parliamentary rep- 
resentatives. This occasion marks the cul- 
mination of courageous and determined 
efforts by the Spanish people, their repre- 
sentatives, and King Juan Carlos to es- 
tablish a framework for Spanish democ- 
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racy which meets with the approval of 
all Spaniards. 

The success of the transition to democ- 
racy in Spain, and the manifest will of 
Spaniards across the political spectrum to 
establish a democratic system, have 
earned the admiration of people the world 
over who share similar ideals. 


Yesterday’s referendum symbolizes a 
remarkable and praiseworthy achieve- 
ment. We want to congratulate the Span- 
ish people on this occasion, and to re- 
affirm the hope and support of the Ameri- 
can people and their government for con- 
tinued success in this historic effort. 


NOTE: On December 8, the White House 
announced that the President had spoken that 
afternoon by telephone with King Juan Carlos 
of Spain to express personal congratulations on 
the new Spanish constitution and on the wise 
and courageous role that the King has played 
in Spain’s transition to democracy. 


Budget Deferrals 


Message to the Congress. 


December 7, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
ten new deferrals of budget authority to- 
talling $110.6 million and four revisions 
to previously transmitted deferrals in- 
creasing the amount deferred by $3.3 
million. The items involve the military 
education and training program and pro- 
grams in the Departments of Agriculture, 
the Interior, State, and the Treasury, 
and several independent agencies. 

The details of the deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached reports. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
December 7, 1978. 


NOTE: The attachments detailing the deferrals 
will be printed in the FepERAL REGISTER. 
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Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States 


Recess Appointment of Richard W. 
Yarborough asa Member. December 7, 1978 


The President today announced the re- 
cess appointment of Richard W. Yarbor- 
ough, of Austin, Tex., as a member of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion of the United States for a 3-year 
term. He replaces Robert E. Lee, whose 
term has expired. 

Yarborough, 47, was a Commissioner 
of the U.S. Indian Claims Commission 
from 1967 until the termination of the 
Commission last October. 


Assistant Special Counselor 
on Inflation 


Letter Accepting the Resignation of 
S. Lee Kling. December 7, 1978 


To Lee Kling 

I have your letter advising me of your 
need to devote more time to your interests 
in the private sector. 

I want to take this opportunity to per- 
sonally express my gratitude and appre- 
ciation for the contributions you have 
made to my Administration, especially 
your tireless dedication to our fight 
against inflation. I know I can count on 
your continued support in this effort, as 
well as your willingness to serve on the 
Board of Directors of AMTRAK. 

I trust that in the days and months 
ahead I may continue to seek your advice 
and counsel. You have my warmest wishes 
for continued success. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarTER 
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December 4, 1978 
Dear Mr. President: 

My experience over the last eight 
months as your Assistant Special Coun- 
selor on Inflation and Deputy to Ambas- 
sador Strauss has been extremely reward- 
ing and enjoyable. I want you to know 
how much I appreciate your making this 
opportunity possible. 

As you have pointed out, inflation is 
our nation’s most crucial economic con- 
cern. During the past several months, the 
groundwork has been laid for a compre- 
hensive and sustained attack on this crit- 
ical problem. With the guidance of Bob 
Strauss and your other economic policy 
advisers, and now with the addition of 
Alfred Kahn, I know that your program 
is developing the broad support necessary 
to insure success. 

With this in mind, I am anxious to 
return now to my work in the private 
sector. You may rest assured, however, 
that I will continue to support vigorously 
and speak on behalf of the anti-inflation 
program, as well as your other programs 
which I endorse so enthusiastically. 

The experience of working with you 
and your fine staff has been a privilege I 
will remember and treasure. Needless to 
say, I will always be available to assist 
you in any way possible. 

With my deepest devotion and respect. 


Sincerely, 
S. Lee Kuinc 


[The President, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20500] 


NOTE: On the same day, the White House 
announced that the President will nominate 
Mr. Kling to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation (AMTRAK). 
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Golda Meir 


Statement on the Death of the Former Israeli 
Prime Minister. December 8, 1978 


The American people and I join the 
people of Israel in mourning the loss of 
former Prime Minister Golda Meir. 
Throughout one of the most remarkable 
careers of public leadership in this cen- 
tury, Golda Meir embodied the best in 
the Israeli spirit—courage and idealism; 
honest outspokenness and buoyant good 
humor; strength and compassion and a 
deep love of her land; proud determina- 
tion and boundless energy and hard work; 
and a deep, abiding commitment to 
peace. 

As a young woman, she lived in the city 
of Milwaukee, and the American people 
have always felt a special love and affec- 
tion for Golda Meir. I will always re- 
member her warmth and graciousness 
when we met in Israel when she was 
Prime Minister in 1973. 

Though she counted Presidents and 
world leaders among her friends, Golda 
Meir always understood that great global 
issues involve the hopes and fears of ordi- 
nary men and women, and people all over 
the world responded to her humanity. 

Golda Meir is among that heroic group 
of men and women, Israel’s pioneers, who 
dreamed of establishing a free aid inde- 
pendent Jewish state—and who made 
that dream come true for millions of 
people in one of the great stories of human 
struggle and fulfillment of all time. 

On the occasion of her death, it is fit- 
ting to note that the nation of Israel, to 
which she dedicated her life, is strong and 
free today. We pray that the second great 
dream of Golda Meir’s life, for which she 
worked and hoped and prayed all her life, 
will soon be realized: a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East. 
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Imports of Petroleum and 
Petroleum Products 
Proclamation 4629. December 8, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The Secretary of Energy has advised 
me that recent legislation has mandated 
a change in the treatment accorded resid- 
ual fuel oil imports under the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 
(Section 307 of Public Law 95-465) . The 
congressional intent clearly contemplated 
simultaneous Presidential action to reduce 
import fees on residual fuel oil. Therefore, 
the Secretary recommended that I grant 
additional fee exempt licenses under 
Proclamation No. 3279, as amended. 

The Secretary also recommended 
changes in the distribution system for the 
allocation of fee-exempt licenses for im- 
ports of residual fuel oil, and changes in 
the extent to which refunds of license fees 
may be made for the payment of duties on 
petroleum and petroleum products. 

These changes are consistent with the 
purposes of Proclamation No. 3279, as 
amended. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
by the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United 
States, including Section 232 of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, as amended (19 
U.S.C. 1862), do hereby proclaim that: 

Section 1. Section 3(a) (1) (iii) of 
Proclamation No. 3279, as amended, is 
further amended by adding thereto the 
following: 

“Provided, that where the applicable 
duty on a barrel of crude oil, unfinished 
oil, or finished product entered on or after 
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Sunday, December 17, 1978, exceeds the 
amount of the fee paid with respect to 
that barrel, the reduction shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of the fee nor may any 
excess duty be used to reduce the fee on 
any other barrel.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 4(b) (5) of Proclama- 
tion No. 3279, as amended, is further 
amended by deleting everything after the 
second sentence. 

Sec. 3. Section 4(b) of Proclamation 
No. 3279, as amended, is further amended 
by adding thereto a new paragraph (6) as 
follows: 

“(6) With respect to the allocation of 
imports into District I of residual fuel oil 
to be used as fuel, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide until June 30, 1979, for the fair and 
equitable distribution of such allocation 
among all persons desiring to import 
residual fuel oil into District I. For the 
period beginning July 1, 1979, the Secre- 
tary shall provide that the distribution of 
such allocation shall be based upon a per- 


son’s actual average calendar day imports 
in the six calendar months preceding 
May 1, 1979.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 8 of Proclamation No. 
3279, as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
unnumbered clause: 


“For the period from November 1, 1978 
through June 30, 1979, the allocation of 
residual fuel oil to be used as fuel in Dis- 
trict I shall not be subject to the reduc- 
tions set forth in this Section.”. 

In Witness WueEREoF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this eighth day of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and third. 

Jmmmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:03 p.m., December 8, 1978] 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Presi- 
dent’s daily schedule and other items of 
general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the 
period covered by this issue. Events and 
announcements printed elsewhere in the 
issue are not included. 


December 2 

The President met at the White House 
with Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. 


December 3 

The President hosted a White House 
reception honoring the recipients of the 
Kennedy Center Honors. He and Mrs. 
Carter then went to the Opera House at 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts to attend the award presen- 
tation ceremonies. 


December 4 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—a group of administration officials to 

discuss the fiscal year 1980 budget; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale. 

The President attended a portion of the 
meeting of administration officials with 
the Black Leadership Forum which was 
held in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House. 


December 5 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—Dr. Brzezinski; 
—a group of administration officials to 
discuss the fiscal year 1980 budget; 
—Vice President Mondale, Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, Hamilton Jordan, 
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Assistant to the President, and Dr. 
Brzezinski; 

—a group of administration officials to 
discuss the fiscal year 1980 budget; 
—Senator Paul Hatfield of Montana; 
—Senator James B. Pearson of Kansas; 
—Governor and Senator-elect, David 

H. Pryor of Arkansas. 


December 6 


The President met at the White House 
with: 
—Dr. Brzezinski; 
—a group of administration officials to 
discuss the fiscal year 1980 budget. 
The President declared = major disaster 
for the State of Louisiana as a result of 
severe storms and tornadoes, beginning 
about December 3, which caused exten- 
sive public and private property damage. 
December 7 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—Dr. Brzezinski; 
—Israeli Ambassador to the United 
States Simcha Dinitz; 
—Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 
—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison. 
The President attended a portion of the 
foreign policy briefing held in the Resi- 
dence Library for newly elected Senators. 
The White House announced that the 
President of the French Republic, Mr. 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, has invited the 
President of the United States, Mr. Car- 
ter, the Chancellor of the German Federal 
Republic, Mr. Helmut Schmidt, and the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Callaghan, to personal and informal 
conversations on political matters and in- 
ternational developments of special inter- 
est to their mutual relations. This friendly 
meeting will take place at Guadeloupe on 
the 5th and 6th of January 1979. Each 


chief of state or government will be ac- 
companied by only one assistant. 

The White House announced that the 
President has asked Secretary of the 
Treasury W. Michael Blumenthal, who is 
now in Europe, to visit Romania on De- 
cember 8, at the invitation of the Ro- 
manian Government. This visit is part 
of the continuing consultations between 
President Carter and President Ceausescu 
on bilateral relations and international 
problems that began with President Ceau- 
sescu’s visit to the United States last April. 


December 8 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
of State Cyrus R. Vance, Secretary 
of Defense Harold Brown, and Dr. 
Brzezinski; 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—a group of administration officials to 
discuss the fiscal year 1980 budget; 

—Senator John C. Culver of Iowa; 

—Charles L. Schultze, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 

The President left the White House for 

a visit to Memphis, Tenn. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 





NOTE: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Sunday, October 15, no nominations 
were submitted during the period covered by 
this issue. This first session of the 96th Con- 
gress will begin on Monday, January 15, 1979. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not in- 
cluded in the issue. 


Released December 5, 1978 


Announcement: meeting of the Interdepart- 
mental Task Force on Women 
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CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released December 6, 1978 


Briefing: on the administration’s human rights 
policy—by Secretary of State Cyrus R. 
Vance, Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs, Anne 
Wexler, Assistant to the President, and Pa- 
tricia M. Derian, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Human Rights and Humanitarian Af- 
fairs 

Advance text: remarks at the White House 
meeting commemorating the 30th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights 

News conference: on the National League of 
Cities support for the administration’s anti- 
inflation program—by Mayor John Rou- 
sakis of Savannah, Ga., president of the Na- 
tional League of Cities, and Alfred E. Kahn, 


CHECKLIST—Continued 
Adviser to the President and Chairman of 
the Council on Wage and Price Stability 
Released December 7, 1978 


News conference: on the President’s trip to 
Guadeloupe—by Press Secretary to the Pres- 
ident Jody Powell 


Biographical data: S. Lee Kling 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: The President completed his considera- 
tion of acts and joint resolutions passed during 
the second session of the 95th Congress on 
November 10, 1978. The first session of the 
96th Congress will begin on Monday, Janu- 
ary 15, 1979. 








Editor’s Note 
Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


The President left the White House on Friday afternoon, 


December 8, for a visit to Memphis, Tenn. Releases issued 
on the trip will be printed next week. 
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